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LABORATORY APPARATUS, 


d nga accompanying cut illustrates the interior of a 
: laboratory such as is recommended by certain lead- 
ing firms in Europe. 

_ The source of heat and power is derived from an up- 
right tubular boiler, fed with water through a pump. 
Steam passes from it to the steam drying closet in the 
corner, to a steam evaporating kettle with movable evap- 
orating pene: next to a distilling apparatus, and to a 
steam table for the preparation of infusions, decoctions, 
etc. On the other side is a steam kettle which can be 
tilted over when it is to be emptied. Nextare placed sev- 
eral steam baths and a vacuum apparatus. Of course, 
the arrangement may be altered to suit circumstances. 
But the illustration will be of use to those who contem- 
plate the fitting-up of a laboratory, by suggesting not 
only an economical utilization of space, but also an ele- 
gant and pleasing style of apparatus. 

The steam kettle with mechanical contrivance for tilt- 
ing is shown in a separate cut. 

Both illustrations represent work executed by F. H. 
Meyer, of Hannover. 





Medicated Waters.* 


BY W. P. DE FOREST, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In accordance with the request of this society, I to-day 
present a report of a series of experiments on medicat- 
ed waters, and also show samples of the same. Pres- 
sure of business prevented me from extending my inves- 
tigations to the full line of waters used in dispensing or 
ordered by the Pharmacopeeia, but enough has been done 
to show what the result would be with the ones omitted. 

The subject of medicated waters has received consider- 
able attention from pharmaceutical workers for many 
years past, and their criticisms induced the revisers of 
the Pharmacopoeia, in 1880, to change the practice of more 
than half a century in the manufacture of these prepara- 
tions. The new process has not met with the favor 
expected of it, for, as far as I can learn, but very few drug- 
gists prepare their waters according to the 1880 pharma- 
copeeial method, while with some it has led to open 
opposition, being designated by them as the ‘‘ cotton 
picking business.” 

As the time is at hand for another revision, it is well 





Meyer’s Apparatus for Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 


Test Paper for Acids. 
BY 8. J. HINSDALE, FAYETTEVILLE, N. 0. 


Cut white filtering paper of neutral 
reaction in pieces of about 6 inches 
square, and impregnate them with tinc- 
ture of curcuma (1 part curcuma, 7 
parts alcohol, and 1 part water). Place 
the paper on threads to dry. When 
dry pass a sheet of it through a bath 
composed of 40 drops of Liquor potassee 
and 100 C.c. water. Then immediately 
pass it through a bath of water (flat 
earthen dishes are convenient for the 
baths), and at once place it on a thread 
to dry. As soon as it is dry cut it in 
pieces and enclose them in tinfoil. The 

aper will not bear long exposure to 2 iyo 
ight and air, but will keep well if enclosed in tinfoil. | 

It is much more sensitive than litmus paper, and will 
detect acid in a mixture of 1 part of hydrochloric acid in 
150,000 parts of distilled water, and will detect carbonic 
acid in spring water. If the water be boiled to expel car- 
bonic acid, and a yellow color is produced, some free acid 
(besides CO:) is shown to be present. eons 

The best way to use the paper is to touch it with a glass 
rod which has been wetted with the liquid to be tested. 

The paper can be freshly prepared in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.—The author has sent us a 
specimen of the paper. We have tried it, and findit to be 
all that is claimed for it. ] 





for us to examine the different pro- 
cesses, to see if a formula cannot be 
selected that will give, with but little 
trouble to the busy druggist, a strongly 
impregnated water suitable for medical 
purposes. an 

The process of distilling the drug with 
water is conceded by all to furnish the 
best product for flavor and fragrance, 
yet it will not be, as it never has been, 
accepted by the druggists of this coun- 
try. The majority do not have the ap- 
pliances for distillation, and they be- 
lieve the gain is too small, for the 
importance of these waters is not great 
enough to compensate for the time re- 
ei to prepare them in this manner. 

he compilers of the Pharmacopoeia re- 
cognized this, and ever since 1830 have 
discarded that process, and in its place, until 1880, au- 
thorized the rubbing of the volatile oil of the drug with 
carbonate of magnesium, so that it would be brought to 
a fine state of subdivision and thereby a larger portion 
taken up by the water. That this gave pretty general sat- 
isfaction is evidenced by the length of time it remained 
official; but the fact that a portion of the magnesia is dis- 
solved by the water, and is liable to decompose the salts 
of any alkaloids that should happen to be prescribed 
with the water, made the Pharmacopeeia committee ten 
years ago decide to change to cotton. 


Meyer’s Steam Kettle. 





* Paper read before the Kings County Pharm. Society. 
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lt is doubtful if the danger was great enough to war- 
rant this, for certainly we have heard of no serious re- 
sults in the many years that carbonate of magnesium 
was authorized. The change in the Pharmacopeia of 
1880 was so radical, and the new process so unclean, that 
it is not wonderful the majority of druggists will not ac- 
cept it. Itis one among other things that have led some 
druggists to speak lightly of the 1880 Pharmacopeeia and 
to avoid it. The old formula was easily and quickly ex- 
ecuted ; sometimes it could be done while the customer 
was waiting for the prescription. With the cotton pro- 
cess that would not be practicable. 

Various substances have been proposed to take the 
place of carbonate of magnesium—viz., powdered glass, 
pumice, phosphate of calcium, talcum, etc.—but none 
have given as much satisfaction as carbonate of magne- 
sium, except possibly talcum. Dr. Charles O. Curtman, 
of St. Louis, made a number of experiments, which he 
published in a paper read before the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1887. He found that talcum was 
unobjectionable and madea very strong water. Itisques- 
tionable whether this substance is not as liable to the 
same objections as the carbonate of magnesium, for it is 
also slightly soluble in the water. Glycerin has been 
pony to be rubbed with the oil and the water added. 

his, as will be seen by referring to the samples, gives a 
fairly good result. As it possesses but little solvent 
power over the oil, its virtue consists simply in keeping 
the oil divided by its viscosity until after the water is 
added, for after that most of the oil can be seen floating 
on the top or lying at the bottom of the mixture. 

Probably the best method, and the one that approaches 
the nearest to distillation without its trouble, is the use of 
boiling water to dissolve the oil ; the latter is dropped on 
blotting or filter paper or paper puip in a bottle, and hot 
water poured upon it—or it may be put into the hot water 
without the aid of paper —the mixture well agitated from 
time to time until it is cold, and then filtered. This is a 
very easy and cleanly process and furnishes a very satis- 
factory product. 

To sum up, I think that for . F peenens of manufacture 
and strength of product the old process of carbonate of 
magnesium cannot be excelled. But for convenience and 
strength, and for absence of danger of decomposition of 
alkaloidal salts, the hot-water process should be adopted. 
Glycerin would rank next. As for distilling, I do not 
think it is at all practicable for retail pharmacists, and 
I am positive it would not be practised by them. It might 
be a good thing for the wholesale manufacturer; for if 
that process is made obligatory, and a pot f attached 
for departing from it, the majority of retail druggists 
would purchase their supplies rather than make them. 
For camphor water, either the old 1870 process or the 
new 1880 process will have to be chosen. 

The samples I have here to show you are five of cam- 
phor water; camphor rubbed with glycerin, and water 
added; camphor dissolved in alcohol, and water added; 
camphor rubbed with water alone, one sample of the 1870 
process and one of the 1880 process; five samples of cinna- 
mon water in which glycerin, talcum, carbonate of mag- 
nesium, and hot water are used; three of spearmint, two 
of peppermint, and one of anise. 


Notes on Some Commercial Drugs and Chemicals.* 


Atropine Sulphate.—The new German Pharmacopeeia 
now excludes the former commercial article, which used 
to be a mixture of hyoscyamine and atropine sulphate. 
Pure atropine sulphate is now demanded. The melting 
point of this is 115° C. 


Carbolic Acid.—The new German Pharmacopoeia _per- 
wits to use, besides absolute phenol, also the crystallized 
acid melting at 40° C. Theformer Pharmacopoeia allowed 
a faint reddish tint, but this is no longer permitted. The 
new requirement is that the acid should permanently re- 
main colorless. 


Cresalol (para)—that is, salicylate of para-cresol (para- 
cresol salicylic ether)—hasbeen only occasionally demand- 
ed. It was recommended by Bouchardat as a remedy in 
summer diarrhoea and cholera morbus. 


Ethyl Bromide.—The new German Pharmacopeeia gives 
a method for preparing this substance. It is required to 
have the spec. grav. 1.445 to 1.450, that is, it is allowed to 
contain a small percentage of alcohol. The consumption 
of ethyl] bromide has, however, considerably diminished. 
Moreover, several authorities advise against its use when 
prolonged narcosis is indicated. Some of the disagree- 
able after-results reported are ‘‘katzenjammer,” fetid 
breath with a taint of garlic or phosphorus. Possibly 
these are due to contaminations. 

A yo has been granted for the process of depriving 
ethyl bromide of alcohol by means of sulphuric acid, 
although protest has been raised against the award of this 
patent. 


Glycerin.—Gehe & Co. report that the new test for the 
purity of glycerin required by the new Germ. Pharm.— 
addition of ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, which 


* From the September Report of Gehe & Co., of Dresden. 
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should not produce a yellow color within five minutes—is 
too rigorous, they having met only a single specimen 
which would stand this test. 


Guajacol is not used in the same increased proportion 
as creasote.- 


_Hypnal—produced by combining chloral with antipy- 
rin, and recommended as a safe and efficient hypnotic— 
has been only in sporadic demand. 


# Lanolin.—The use of this ointment base is constantly 
extending. It is, so to say, indispensable when ointments 
containing substances like hydrogen peroxide, calcium 
bisulphite, and calcium chloride are to be prepared. 
Unna, for instance, uses the following combinations: 


I, Solution of Peroxide of Hydrogen..... 20 to 40 parts. 


WIE conte Gate ue cha Kk vou cake 20 
RUNITR oo oon cise are ee ee: . 
II. Solution of Calcium Chloride (33}2)......... 40 “* 
SRE SOULE caiccc len soneeceb ou ea sed 20“ 
PRUE orice caseae iewnsewecsn chiebecenee + 


The latter forms the basis of all chloride of calcium 
ointments, and may be modified at will by the addition 
of resorcin, oxide of zinc, sulphur, ete. 


Lysol.—This new antiseptic, regarding the nature and 
preparation of which no definite information is avail- 
able, appears to consist of saponified tarry oils. It is, 
therefore, similar to creolin and other similar compounds. 
It is said to be very effective, and to have an advantage 
over creolin in this, that it forms a clear solution in 
water. 


Methylacetanilide.—Under this name the substance 
bearing the trade-marked name exalgine might be used 
and sold without hindrance everywhere. This we infer 
from Gehe & Co.’s remarks, as well as from private infor- 
mation. 


Phenacetin.—New derivatives of this compound are re- 
ported to be methyl- and ethyl-phenacetin, which are 
obtained by the action of iodide of methyl or iodide of 
ethyl upon phenacetin-sodium. Both compounds are 
hypnotics and sedatives. They have, however, not ap- 
peared on the market as yet. 


Platinum.—The price of this metal has rapidly tripled, 
and it is highly probable that it will rise very much 
higher still. Thecause is partly a diminished production 
of the mines in the Ural, owing to drought, and partly a 
greatly increased demand of the metal for electro-tech- 
nical purposes. 


Quinidine Sulphate.—The use of this cinchona alka- 
loid, during recent years, has become so extensive in the 
United States that the demand could not be completely 
filled, and the price advanced to about three times its 
former figure. According to Gehe & Co., it is chiefly 
used (in the United States) as an ingredient of a pro- 
prietary medicine for malaria. Originally it was prob- 
ably so used, as it was so much cheaper than quinine. 
Besides, it enabled the sellers to puff the remedy as con- 
taining ‘‘ no quinine,” against which there is considerable 
prejudice among certain uneducated classes. At the 
present time, no doubt, the manufacturers of this remedy 
would like to substitute the cheaper quinine. 


Quinine Sulphate-—The new German Pharmacopoeia 
has adopted the modified Kerner’s test for determining 
the purity of this salt. The amount of water of ammonia 
allowed to be added so as to produce a clear solution is 
4C.c. This is equivalent to demanding an almost chemi- 
cally pure salt, an absolutely pure one requiring 3.4 or 
3.5 C.c. of ammonia, The new Germ. Pharm., therefore, 
at present requires a higher degree of purity than any 
other, which, of course, enhances the price considerably, 
but the required purity may be attained without great 
difficulty by the manufacturer. This pure form of sul- 
phate of quinine, however, appears in form of heavier 
and denser crystals, which is a disadvantage to the qui- 
nine trade with countries where people are accustomed 
to buy the salt in the voluminous, light form at present 
in vogue. 

Tannic Acid.—The official tests of the purity of this 
substance may be advantageously supplemented by ob- 
serving the color of its 20-per-cent alcoholic solution. 
The color of this solution often reveals a dark color of the 
dry acid more readily than an inspection of the acid it- 
self. 


Capsules for Treatment of Gonorrhea.—Dr. J. W. 
White, of the University of Pennsylvania, recommends 
the following mixture, in capsules, for the treatment of 
acute urethritis. In abouttwo-thirds of his cases the dis- 
charge ceased within a week. In the majority it was 
necessary also to use an injection, and for this he recom- 
mends 2 to 10 grains of sulpho-carbolate of zinc in 1 ounce 
of a 10-volume peroxide of hydrogen solution: 

RORUON LS Sie sohn vos cls0'sn ones) Sweasecss dsae's 34 grains. 

Olooresin Of Cubes... 0a ocicc ce csdee tees 5 RS 

Copaiba Balsam.. 

Ps seis 5 ws es bs xen se weses cess somlseeee 1 
—Therap. Gaz. 
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A HOLDER FOR EVAPORATING DISHES. 


BorEssNECK has devised a holder for evaporating 

e dishes. Its shape imitates that of an arm and 

hand, and may be made of some kind of hard wood [ash, 
for instance].—Chem. Zeit., 14, 870. 


FILTER FOR FRUIT JUICES AND SIMILAR 
LIQUIDS. 


RoLFFs recommends, for filtering fruit juices or other 
e liquids which require rapid filtration to prevent 
their spoiling, toemploy a rather thick layer of filter- 
paper pulp between two pads of gauze. The accompany- 
ing cut illustrates the arrangement. A large funnel is 
filled about half-full with broken glass. Upon this is 
placed a layer of absorbent gauze, the edge of which ex- 
tends some distance up along the walls of the funnel. 
Upon the gauze is then placed a rather thick layer of 
moist pine ap son oe pulp, on top of this another layer of 
gauze, and, to keep it in place, a lot of broken glass is put 
ontop. Water is then passed through until the filtrate is 
perfectly clear. The filter is now ready, and will be 
found to work a long time without becoming clogged.— 
Pharm. Zeit., No. 61. 
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Boessneck’s Molder for Evaporating Dishes. 


IMPROVED REAGENT BOTTLE STOPPERS. 


iW order to prevent the annoying immobility of glass 

stoppers in reagent bottles containing caustic alkalies 
and certain other liquids apt to cement the stopper so 
that it cannot be removed, Th. Swarts recommends that 
the stoppers of reagent bottles be ground so that the con- 
ical part fitting into the neck does not fit tight, but that 
the shoulder of the stopper should be ground together 
with the neck of the bottle. so as to make a tight joint. 
Kaehler & Martini, of Berlin, have these bottles in 
stock.—Chem. Zeit., 14, 836. 


The Chemistry of Artificial Musk. 


A PRODUCT obtained by the oxidation of oil of amber 
with nitric acid was at one time known by the name 
of artificial musk, since it possessed an odor somewhat 
resembling the latter. But it never had any commercial 
value. Fora year or so past, however, another chemical 
substance, possessing a powerful musk-like odor, yet 
having a distinctive difference, has been produced under 
patents in two French factories. Albert Baur, who dis- 
covered it, recently gave some information regarding its 
constitution. 

The starting point is isobutyl-toluol (CHs)2.CH.CH.C.- 
Hy.CHs. [This is obtained from rosin oil (the distillate ob- 
tained from rosin) by heating it with oil of vitriol to 100° 
- C., which results in the production of several isomeric sul- 
— acids. These are converted into lead salts, and the 

atter decomposed, in hot solution, by hydrochloric acid. 
The resulting product contains both the meta- and the 
para-compound. The former is in large excess and is the 
substance required. It is separated by fractional distil- 
lation.]| The pure isobutyl-toluol, as used in this process, 
boils at 185°-187° C. (uncorrected). This is heated during 
twenty-four hours on a water bath with five times its 
weight of a mixture of fuming nitric and sulphuric acid. 
The result is a mixture of ope apr. chiefly consist- 
ing of trinitro-isobutyl-toluol. By repeating the process 
thelatteris obtained pure. Itforms white needles, meltin 
at 96°-97° C., insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol nom 
ether. Even very dilute solutions of it have a very 
strong musk-like odor, though this is somewhat different 
from that of natural musk. 

The new artificial musk is not poisonous. The homo- 
logues of isobutyl-toluol form similar derivatives like- 
wise possessing a strong musk-like odor.—After Compt. 
Rend., 111, 238, 
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Anemone Pulsatilla 


Grows abundantly almost everywhere on the Continent, 
including those areas where the Adonis vernalis (see page 
226) is found. Nature,*in fact, has arranged the asso- 
ciation and succession of the two plants very convenient- 
ly for the collector, since just as the time for taking 
Adonis is over, the best period for the collection of Pulsa- 
tilla begins. Perhaps few plants exhibit sueh marked 
variations in different districts as Pulsatilla, and if the 
systematic botanist ever makes a hobby of this species he 
might be able to establish to his own satisfaction at least 
a dozen distinct variations—if, indeed, he did not class 
them as distinct species. 

The whole plant is cut down and used fresh as it is for 
making the homeeopathic tincture. 

The fresh juice is also expressed and used in the same 
department of medicine. Pulsatillais sometimes in great 
demand, and in connection with this, as producing an ef- 
fect upon the propagation of the whole species, we have 
to bear in mind that its use is of comparatively recent 
date, so that the methods of collection are not matters of 
transmission from generation to generation. 

Collection is, as a rule, only undertaken by express or- 
der, and the crop is almost exclusively taken up by 
homoeopaths and proprietors of patent medicines.—Chem. 
and Drugg. 
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Swarts’ Stopper for 
Reagent Bottles, 


Composition of Digitonin. 


ACCORDING to Schmiedeberg, commercial digitalin con- 
tains in addition to digitoxin, its most important pharma- 
cological constituent, three glucosides, namely, digitonin, 
digitalin, and digitalein, the first in greater amount, and 
when heated with dilute acid it yields a substance which 
reduces Fehling’s solution, and also a crystalline com- 
pound insoluble in water, which he named digitogenin. 

H. Kiliani has recently investigated this subject (Be- 
richte, 23, 1555). He dissolved 1 part of commercial digita- 
lin in 10 parts of water, added 1 part of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid (spec. grav. 1.19), and heated the mixture 
for six hours on the water bath. By this means a solution 
and a light-gray precipitate wereobtained. The solution 
contained about equal quantities of two glucoses, which 
were identified, by means of the melting points of their 
ozazones and their behavior when oxidized, as galactose 
and dextrose respectively. The precipitate of digitoge- 
nin was crystallized from alcohol, and found to be rather 
more than equal in amount to either of the two glucoses. 
It has the constitution (OsHsC),, probably C:sH2sOs. Di- 
gitonin has, therefore, very probably the composition 
C2:H4sOis, and its hydrolysis is expressed by the equation: 


Co7His013 + 2H20 = CisHesOs + CoHi20e + CoHi20. 
digitonin digitogenin galactose dextrose 


This would require a ratio of 1.4 : 1 : 1 between the 
weights of digitogenin, galactose, and dextrose formed; 
that actually found is more nearly 1: 1: 1, but it must be 
remembered that at the moment of hydrolysis digitoge- 
nin is much more easily attacked than galactose and dex- 
trose, and very readily yields resinous products. An 
analysis of the raw material agreed well with the formula 
C27Hu013; not so, however, did Schmiedeberg’s analysis. 

Digitogenin.—The following details may be added to 
Schmiedeberg’s data regarding this substance: _ 

One part requires for solution 35 parts of boiling or 100 
parts of cold 93-per-cent alcohol, and 20 parts of boiling or 
30 parts of cold chloroform, and 30 parts of cold glacial 
acetic acid; it is insoluble in water and aqueous alkalies, 
It seems to form a compound containing chloroform of 
crystallization, which loses its chloroform only ver 
slowly at#110°. With alcoholic potash it forms a crystal- 
line potassium compound, strongly alkaline, and little 
soluble in alcohol. , 

It forms no stable compounds with barium hydroxide 
or phenylhydrazin, but is attacked by mineral acids and 
oxidizing agents.—After J. Chem. Soc, 
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Cements of Rubber and Gutta-Percha. 


In making a cement, one should know pretty thor- 
oughly, says the Rubber World, what isto be expected of 
it before they could,advise upon it. 

For instance, an ordinary rubber cement will hold ona 
host of different surfaces and with the best of success, 
exceps where there is continued dampness. For holding 
to damp walls, or surfaces where there is a constant 

resence of moisture, there is nothing equal to Jeffry’s 
cies Glue, the formula for which has been published 
and republished all over the world. 

It consists of : 


A ee ee tr ee 1 part. 
1 bo SSN ee re . 12 parts. 
PME San Son obesbeesaseoaeessee sesso il 


The rubber, after having been massed, is dissolved in 
the coal tar, and the asphaltum is thenadded. This glue, 
as its name indicates, is oftentimes used for mending 
articles at sea, or patches, forinstance, that are to be laid 
on surfaces that are to be under water, and it has been 
found to be a most excellent thing. 

Of glass cements there are a great many, rubber, asa 
rule, being dissolved in some very volatile solvent, and 
some hard-drying gum is added. A gutta-percha cement 
for leather is obtained by mixing the following; it is 
used hot : Gutta-percha, 100 parts; black pitch or asphal- 
tum, 100 parts; oil of turpentine, 15 parts. An elastic 
gutta-percha cement—especially useful for attaching the 
soles of boots and shoes, and which, on account of its 
great elasticity, itis not liable to break or crack when bent 
—is prepared as follows: By dissolving 10 parts of gutta- 
percha in 100 parts of benzin. The clear solution from 
this is then poured into another bottle containing 100 
parts of linseed oil varnish, and well shaken together. 
To make it adhere tightly, the surface of the leather is 
slightly roughened. 

Good rubber cement for sheet rubber, or for attaching 
rubber material of any description or shape to metal, may 
be made by softening and dissolving shellac in ten times 
its weight of water of ammonia. A transparent mass is 
thus obtained, which after keeping three or four weeks 
becomes liquid, and may be used without requiring heat. 
When applied, it will be found to soften the rubber, but 
when the ammonia is evaporated it forms a kind of hard 
coat, and causes it to become impervious to gases as 
well as liquids. Davy’s universal cement is made by 
melting 4 parts of common pitch with 4 parts of gutta- 

ercha in an iron vessel and mixing well. It must be 
icant fluid under water orin adry hard state. A very 
adhesive cement, especially adapted for leather driving 
belts, is made by taking bisulphide of carbon 10 parts, oil 
of turpentine 1 part, and dissolving in this sufficient 
gutta-percha to form a paste. 

The manner of using this cement is to remove any 
grease that may be present in the leather by placing on 
the leather a piece of rag and then rubbing it over with a 
hot iron. The rag thus absorbs the grease, and the two 
pieces are then roughened and the cement lightly spread 
on. Thetwo pieces are then joined and subjected till dry 
to a slight pressure. 

A solution of gutta-percha for shoemakers is made by 
taking pieces of waste gutta-percha, first prepared by 
soaking in boiling water tillsoft. It isthen cut into small 
pieces and placed in a vessel and covered with coal-tar 
oil. Itis then tightly corked to prevent evaporation and 
allowed to stand fortwenty-four hours. It is then melted 
by standing in hot water till perfectly fluid, and well 
stirred. Before using it must be warmed, as before, by 
standing in hot water. 

A cement for uniting india rubber is composed as fol- 
lows: 100 ee of finely chopped rubber, 15 parts of resin, 
10 parts of sheilac; these are dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon. 

Another india-rubber cement is made of 15 grains of 
india rubber, 2 ounces of chloroform, 4 drachms of mas- 
tic; first mix the india rubber and chloroform together, 
and when dissolved the mastic is added in powder. It is 
then allowed to stand by for a week or two befure using. 

Cement for sticking on leather patches and for attach- 
ing rubber soles to boots and shoes is prepared from vir- 
gin or native india rubber by cutting it into small pieces 
or else shredding it up: a bottle is filled with this to about 
one-tenth of its capacity: benzin is then poured on till 
about three parts full, but be certain that the benzin is 
free from oil. It is then kept till thoroughly dissolved 
and of a thick consistence. If it turns out too thick or 
thin, suitable quantities must be added of either material 
to make as required. An elastic cement is made by mix- 
ing together and allowing to dissolve the following: Four 
ounces of bisulphide of carbon, 1 ounce of fine india rub- 
ber, 2 drachms of isinglass, 4 ounce of gutta-percha. 
This cement is used for cementing leather and rubber, 
and when to be used the leather is roughened and a thin 
coat of the cement is applied. It is allowed to completely 
dry, then the two surfaces to be joined are warmed and 
then placed together and allowed to dry. 

Cement used for repairing holes in rubber boots and 
shoes is mate of the following solution: 1. Caoutchouc, 
10 parts; chloroform, 280 parts. This is simply prepared 
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by allowing the caoutchouc to dissolve in the chloroform. 
2. Caoutchouc, 10 parts; resin, 4 parts; gum turpentine, 
40 parts. For this solution the caoutchouc is shaved 
into small pieces and melted up with the resin, the tur- 
pentine is then added, and all is then dissolved in the oil 
of turpentine. 

The two solutions are then mixed together. Torepair the 
shoe with this cement, first wash the hole over with it, 
then a piece of linen a in it is placed over it; assoon 
as the linen adheres to the sole the cement is then applied 
as thickly as required. 


A New Monobromocamphor. 


THE action of bromine on camphor may be said to be a 
commercial process for the production, for pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes, of the ordinary monobromocamphor, or 
monobromated camphor. The yield of the latter is, in 
the first operation, a comparatively smallone. There ac- 
companies the crystalline bromocamphor a considerable 
quantity of an oil which, according to Swarts, is tne hy- 
drobrumide of bromocamphor, 6C:oH:sBrO+HBr. By 
distilling this oil the yield of bromocamphor is, as is 
known, materially increased. The existence of such a 
compound as that assumed by Swarts is, however, open 
to serious doubt. J. E. Marsh has recently investigated 
the action of bromine upon camphor (Journ. Chem. Soc., 
1890, 828), and has found that it results in the production 
of two isomeric monobromocamphors. 

The ordinary monobromocamphor of the Pharmaco- 
poeia may be designated as the alpha variety. Its proper- 
ties are sufficiently well known, 

The new isomer, designated as iso- or beta-mono- 
bromocamphor, is best prepared by theaction of bromine 
on camphor in presence of alcohol, the diluent alcohol 
which was also employed by Swarts appearing to facili- 
tate the subsequent separation of the two isomers. This 
separation is in any case a difficult one, and Mr. Marsh is 
unable to say that he separated the bodies absolutely. 
Still there can be no doubt about the general results. 

The beta-isomer is extremely soluble in alcohol, and 
is separated from the ordinary variety by fractional 
crystallization from alcohol. It is further separated 
from unaltered camphor by distillation in vacuo. On 
solidifying, after being thus distilled, it forms an almost 
transparent mass, easily breaking up into a soft, granular 
powder, very different in appearance from the hard crys- 
tals of the ordinary modification. It melts at about 
61° C. It is very soluble in alcohol, chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, petroleum ether, and glacial acetic acid. It 
rotates the plane of polarized light to the right, but less 
so than the ordinary variety. 


Detection of Biliary Matter in Urine, 


AccorpInG to Dr. Adolf Jolles, of Vienna, who has 
made a comparative study of the various bile reactions 
so far proposed, the most reliable tests are those pro- 
posed by Rosenbach and by Huppert. 

Rosenbach’s test is as follows: A piece of filtering paper 
is wetted with the filtered urine, and a drop of nitric acid 
then applied to it. Colored rings will form about the 
drop of acid (Centralbl. f. med. Wissensch. [1876], 14, 5). 

Huppert’s test: Precipitate the urine with milk of lime. 
Exhaust the precipitate with alcohol containing sul- 
phuric acid, and apply heat. A green color is developed 
(Archiv f. Heilkunde [1867], 8, 351, 476). 

Dr. Jolles bas found that both tests are capable of im- 
provement. In the case of Rosenbach’s he recommends 
the following modification: Filter a large quantity of the 
urine to be tested through pure, white filtering paper, 
then apply to the inside of the filter a drop of concentrated 
nitric acid containing some nitrousacid, and pass the fun- 
nel containing the filter three or four times, and slowly, 
over a Bunsen burner. After afew minutes observe the 
rings which will have formed around the drop. If the 
are colored green, bile pigments are present. The appli- 
cation of a gentle heat reveals even traces of these pig- 
ments. The bright-green ring shows the presence of bili- 
verdin. 

The reliability of Huppert’s test depends mainly upon 
the strength of the milk of lime. As the author of the 
test failed to specify it, Dr. Jolles made experiments, and 
found that the most suitable strength was about 1 per 
cent—that is, a milk of lime containing about 10 Gm. of 
lime in the liter. The test is best executed as follows: 

About 8 to 10 C.c. of the urine are mixed with an equal 
volume of the milk of lime, the mixture is shaken, and 
the precipitate separated by filtration. The precipitate is 
then transferred, by means of alcohol and diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, into a beaker, the whole filtered again, and 
the filtrate raised _to boiling. If biliary pigments are 
present, the liquid assumes a color varying between 
green and blue; if none are present, it remains colorless. 
—After Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem., 1890, 402. 





Borate of Zinc.—Borate of zinc, Zn(BO2)s, has recent- 
ly been introduced as an efficient remedy in certain skin 
diseases, such as eczema. It is reported to act much bet- 
ter than the oxide, or even the benzoate or carbolate of 
zine. 
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APPARATUS FOR THE AUTOMATIC FILLING 
OF FILTERS. 


) ae accompanying cut (Fig. 1) illustrates the metbod 
recommended by T. Guenther for keeping filters or 
funnels automatically filled, either in simple filtration or 
in washing precipitates. i 

When filtration is to be started, the rubber tube d is 
compressed with one hand and the rubber bulb B pressed 
with the other until the liquid rises through the tube a 
and flows into the filter. Tne tube dis now released and 
pressure on B removed. The apparatus then continues 
to work automatically until all the liquid in the flask A, 
down to the end of the tube a, has passed over. It will 
be noticed that the wide glass tube dipping into the filter 
serves as the air valve. When the liquid in the filter has 
sunk below the orifice of the tube a new supply of liquid 
passes over.—Chem. Zeit., 14, 666. 


A SIMILAR construction is employed in the apparatus de- 

vised by O. Kleinstueck (Figs. 2 and 3). In thisa 
rather wide glass tube is introduced into the reservoir 
containing the liquid to be filtered. The glass tube may 
rest on the bottom or may be held by the stopper, but it 
must, at its upper part, be in communication with the air 
enclosed in the reservoir. Through the stopper and wide 
tube passes another, narrow glass tube, the end of which 
is cut off obliquely. The tube delivering 
the liquid into the funnel is bent at a 
right angle, and the vertical portion is of 
such a length that its orifice is about half 
an inch below the level of the outlet of 
the inner tube in the reservoir. When- 
ever the level of liquid in the funnel sinks 
to a level corresponding to the outlet of 
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of hyoscyamine (0.0117). Dr. E. R. Squibb places the 
limit of the mydriatic power of belladonna alkaloid at 1 
drop of a dilution of 1 to about 91,000 for sulphate, equiv- 
alent to about 1 to 106,000 for free alkaloid. Vitali’s qual- 
itative reaction is obtained by adding to alkaloidal resi- 
due upon evaporation a few drops of fuming nitric acid, 
heating on steam bath to dryness, and adding, when cool, 
a drop or two of an alcoholic solution of potassium hy- 
drate—violet coloration. 

Process 1.—Accurately weigh one or two plasters, cut 
in strips, remove mass from cloth with as little warm 
chloroform as will answer, transfer chloroform mixture 
to a globe separatory funnel, turn upon the cloth an 
equal volume of 24-per-cent sulphuric acid, transfer to 
separator, shake carefully with chloroform mixture, and 
allow liquids to separate several times. The chloroform 
mechanically carries the alkaloid, presumably as a salt, 
from the cloth to the separator, where the acid water on 
agitation takes it into solution. The chloroform mixture 
is run off and the water filtered into another separator. 
The chloroform is returned to separator and extracted 
with small portions of acid water until a little gives no 
reaction for alkaloid. The cloth is dried and weighed. 
The filtered acid water solution is washed with chloro- 
form. It is then made alkaline with ammonia, and ex- 
tracted with chloroform by careful agitation until a por- 
tion fails to give reaction for alkaloid when evaporated, 
dissolved in acid water, and tested with Mayer’s reagent. 

The chloroform extract, washed 
by agitation with distilled water, is 
drawn off and distilled or evaporated. 
The alkaloidal residue may be dis- 
solved in about 350 times its weight 
of acidulated water and titrated di- 
rect with Mayer's solution; or it may 
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Apparatus for Automatically Filling Filters. 


the inner tube (see the dotted line), air will pass into the 
reservoir through the inner tube, but it will be com- 
pelled to pass upward inside of the larger tube, whereby 
all disturbance or agitation of the main bulk of the liquid 
is avoided, which is sometimes of importance, particu- 
larly when it is not desired to disturb a precipitate. The 
flow of liquid stops as soon as the level of liquid in the 
funnel has risen again above the dotted line. 

When it is desired to filter the liquid down to the last 
drop, it is best to use a large globe funnel as reservoir 
~ nd adjust this directly over the funnel.—Chem. Zeit., 
14, 666. 


Assay of Belladonna and Belladonna Plasters. 

At the recent mecting of the Amer. Pharm. Associa- 
tion held at Old Point Comfort, Va., Mr. Seward W. 
Williams read a paper on ‘*‘ Belladonna Plasters,” in the 
course of which he gives an account of the generally ac- 
cepted methods of assay of belladonna plasters, and sub- 
mits a modified process devised by himself. It should be 
stated here that belladonna is no longer the only source 
of hyoscyamine or atropine, but that the root of Scopolia 
Carniolica, which is abundantly accessible in the market, 
_affords the same alkaloids, hyoscyamine being held to be 
the alkaloid originally present in the root, which is, how- 
ever, liable to be changed to atropine in the course of ex- 
traction. Regarding the assay of belladonna plasters the 
author says: 

Methods for the valuation of belladonna plasters may 
be based upon the following facts: 

The mass generally consists of extract, rubber, resins, 
etc. The active principle is alkaloid, which, when fuee, 
is soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, and benzol, and 
insoluble in water; when combined with an acid asa salt, 
it is soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in chloro- 
form. Mayer’s reagent—a solution of potassium mercu- 
ric iodide—combines in practically definite proportion 
with the alkaloid of belladonna. It is prepared by dis- 
solving 13.546 Gm. of mercuric chloride in a solution 
of 49.8 Gm. of potassium iodide in about 800 C.c. of 
distilled water, and diluting to exactly 1,000 C.c. Re- 

eated titrations of solutions of Merck’s pure atropine, 
rom 1 to 300 to 1 to 400 dilution, showed that 1 C.c. 
will precipitate 0.012 Gm. and nearly the same quantity 


be purified by softening with a drop or two of chloro- 
form, taking up with warm, stronger ether and filtering 
into tared beaker, when it may be evaporated and dried 
to constant weight. 

This residue may be dissolved in just 300 times its 
weight of 24-per-cent sulphuric acid, one-half titrated 
with Mayer’s reagent, a little of the remainder best made 
alkaline with ammonia and extracted with chloroform, 
evaporated for Vitali’s test, and 1 C.c. diluted to 350 C.c. 
for physiological test. By this method, a plaster standard- 
ized to one-half per cent alkaloid, assayed 0.495 per cent 
by direct titration; another plaster, 0.52 per cent by 
weight of impure alkaloid, which in dilution of 1 to 109,- 
500 (1 C.c. 1 to 400 solution to 365 C.c.) caused dilatation 
of the pupil within 45 minutes in three persons, a drop 
having been introduced into the eye of each. 

The process would be theoretically more perfect if, in 
the first step, after removing the mass with chloroform, 
the mixture were introduced into the separator after the 
cloth had been washed with chloroform alkaline with 
ammonia, and the washing liquid shaken with the acid 
water, the cloth not being treated with water. 

The one difficulty with this process is the formation of 
emulsions by shaking, which seriously embarrass the 
operation. These emulsions may be evaporated and res- 
idue taken up with alkaline chloroform. 

The process in its essential features accords with direc- 
tions given by Dr. A.B Prescottin his work on ‘‘ Organic 
Analysis.” There the first chloroform is made alkaline 
with ammonia, and absolute alcohol used to purify the 
final residue. 

Process 2.—The writer has found it possible to avoid 
trouble with emulsions by the following method: Re- 
move mass from cloth with chloroform alkaline with 
ammonia, and precipitate rubber with alcohol (94 per 
cent); drain off the liquid, soften the mass with a little 
chloroform and again precipitate with alcohol, and re- 
peat operation if necessary to prevent occlusion of alka- 
loid by the rubber in precipitation. Unite the liquid ex- 
tracts and evaporate on a little acid-washed sand not 
quite to dryness. Extract sand by rubbing up with 2}- 
per-cent sulphuric acid until a check test shows the sand 
to retain no alkaloid. Sand is used to prevent occlusion 
by resinous matter. The acid-water extract is filtered 
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and washed with chloroform. Itisthen rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, extracted with chloroform, and further 
treated as in first process. In an assay by this process 
the alkaloidal residue purified with ether was, by calcu- 
lation, 0.53 per cent. The alkaloid, though failing to fully 
titrate up to this weight with Mayer’s reagent, showed a 
marked mydriatic effect in dilution of 1 to 108,000, one 
drop dilating the pupil in 40 minutes in one case and 
one hour in another. In experiments made with a view 
to abbreviating the process in point of time, Mr. C. E. 
Parker found that after precipitating the rubber with 
alcohol from the alkaline chloroform extract, the chloro- 
form largely thrown out by direct addition of distilled 
water retained most of the alkaloid, and that by shak- 
ing the mixture with alkaline chloroform the alkaloid 
could be completely extracted, despite the carrying of 
some chloroform into the water by the alcohol. 

The writer finds this abbreviation of the process a very 
practical improvement. 

Process 3.—-Take two plasters, accurately weigh and 
digest in 100 C.c. warm chloroform alkaline with am- 
monia. Drain the mixture from cloth, precipitate rubber 
with 50 C.c. of alcohol (94 per cent), and drain off liquid 
into a separatory funnel, shake with 150 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and draw off chloroform into another sepa- 
rator. Treat the cloth with 50 C.c. alkaline chloroform, 
washing off the remaining mass, and with this mixture 
soften residual mass of rubber and gummy matter. Pre- 
cipitate rubber again with 25 C.c. of alcohol. Shake 
liquid with the water mixture in first separator and draw 
off chloroform into the second. Repeat softening and 
precipitation of mass, if necessary, with 25 C.c. chloro- 
form and 12 C.c. alcohol, and pass liquid through first 
separator as before; further extract liquid in first sepa- 
rator with alkaline chloroform, if necessary, and draw off 
into second. The chloroform in second separator is then 
extracted with acid water, and that, washed with chloro- 
form and afterward made alkaline, is extracted with 
chloroform and proceeded with as in other processes. In 
an assay by this process an attempt was made to purify 
the residue by softening with chloroform, taking up with 
warm benzol, extracting with acid water, making alka- 
line, extracting with chloroform, and evaporating the 
chloroform, after washing with distilled water, ina tared 
beaker. Dried to constant weight the alkaloid weighed 
0.1105 Gm. and calculated 0.478 per cent, showing a loss 
by purification. This residue was dissolved in 33.15 
C.c.of 24-per-cent sulphuric acid. An exact cubic centi- 
meter of this 1 to 300 solution was diluted to 485 C.c. 
with distilled water and well shaken. This dilution of 1 
to 130,500 was tried upon the eyes of eight persons, one 
drop being used in each case. A dilatation was noted in 
each individual within 50 minutes. Scrupulous care was 
taken to avoid any contact with apparatus not perfectly 
clean. The remarkable activity in some cases indicated 
that the limit of dilution had not been reached. Dragen- 
dorff’s limit, it may be noted, is 1 to 130,000 for atropine. 
This alkaloid was from Belladonna Scopolia, and would 
appear physiologically rather more active than that from 
Atropa Belladonna, if there be any difference. This pro- 
cess by direct titration with Mayer’s solution gave practi- 
cally 0.50 per cent alkaloid with plasters of same strength. 

In the writer’s experience volumetric work with May- 
er’s solution, when conducted under the same conditions 
used in establishing the factor from pure alkaloid, gives 
results which compare most favorably with gravimetric 
work in point of accuracy, and much more than favorably 
in the matter of time. 

In working with Mayer's reagent shake the solution 
violently, after each addition of solution, in flask pro- 
vided with tight rubber stopper. Toward the end of the 
process the solution will generally clear, so filtration is 
unnecessary. 

In gravimetric work the perfect purification of the al- 
kaloid without loss is a difficult matter. 

In calculating results of volumetric work the number 
of cubic centimeters of Mayer’s reagent x 0.012 x 100 
+ (weight of plaster — weight of cloth) gives percent- 
age of alkaloid in mass. In gravimetric work the weight 
of alkaloid x 100 + net weight of mass gives percentage. 

Absolute accuracy is not claimed for these processes, 
but they are capable of showing the strength within about 
one-fiftieth per cent alkaloid. Standardization within 
this narrow limit surely meritS the name, in view of no 
pharmacopeeial standard other than that of a widely va- 
rying root. 

The writer is indebted to Charles E. Parker, Ph.C., for 
valuable assistance in the work involved by this paper. 
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Koch is now a “bigger” man than old Bismarck. 


Poisoning by Bromethyl.—Three cases of poisoning 
by bromethyl] have lately taken place in Berlin, and Dr. 
Mittenzweigs, in the Journal for Medical Officers, warns 
people against the employment of this narcotic in dentis- 
try, where it has been much used, as well asin small sur- 
gical operations, until proper experiments have been 
made. In the cases of poisoning above alluded to, the 
doses had not been more than about 20 Gm. 
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Adonis Vernalis. 


_THIs plant grows in some parts of Europe only in a 
limited number of places, and may be regarded as some- 
what rare ; its shining golden flowers, half hidden in the 
finely divided pinnate leaves, resembling a little bouquet 
artistically surrounded by delicate ferns. The Adonis ver- 
nalis is one of the prettiest of flowers. It blossoms in the 
earliest spring, when only the Anemone sylvestris throws 
up here and there its delicate white corolla, vying in 
grace and beauty with its more resplendent golden-hued 
relative. 

Where the Adonis vernalis is found it will generally be 
met with in quantity, though not distributed over a very 
wide area. At one time such spots were the haunt of the 
botanist only, being remote from the public roadways, in 
quiet nooks unknown to the ordinary forest wanderer. 

This all changed, however, when it was announced that 
the little ranunculaceous plant, connected by legend with 
a heart affection of another and less dangerous kind, pos- 
sessed virtues that would render it valuable in the treat- 
ment of cardiac diseases. 

The collection of the plant is simple enough. It takes 
place just when the flowering is over and the fruit is par- 
tially developed. Itis then about one foot high, and is 
cut off close to the ground or uprooted. The drug is thus 
obtained at the period of highest physiological activity.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


Ether-Drinking in Ireland. 


RECENT inquiries, says the Telegraph, show that in cer- 
tain parts of Ulster methylated ether is still largely used 
in substitution for whiskey. The practice is believed to 
have originated during the phenomenally successful tee- 
total movement inaugurated in the first quarter of the 
present century by Father Mathew. Persons who had 
taken the pledge of total abstinence from whiskey discov- 
ered that without violating their consciences they could, 
by the use of ether, still indulge in the habit of intoxica- 
tion. The secret gradually leaked out, the mischievous 
custom rapidly spread, and it has now, in particular dis- 
tricts, become confirmed. A medical correspondent af- 
firms that the spirit referred to is very largely used in 
South Derry, particularly in the localities of Draperstown, 
Tobermore, and Maghera. ‘‘It is brought hither,” he 
writes, ‘‘in large Winchester quarts, and is sold by gro- 
cers, etc., principally to women, who retail it through the 
country. It is called into requisition frequently at balls, 
lodge meetings, etc., when the public houses are closed or 
the drink runs short. The intoxicating effects come on 
speedily, and pass away with equal rapidity, so that one | 
can get drunk and sober several times in the course of an 
afternoonand evening. This is one of its charms, another 
being its cheapness. I have heard of cases of over-doses 
of it, and I find that when taken along with, or shortly 
after, whiskey, the consumer becomes very outrageous— 
far worse than when whiskey alone is used. It is very hard 
to'get any definite information as to the quantity brought 
tothe locality, butit is very considerable. Theatmosphere 
of Maghera, Draperstown, etc., on a fair day is polluted 
with the smell of it, so that you can scarcely escape it 
anywhere. About 2 drachms is the usual draught, but 
those who are accustomed to it can readily swallow an 
ounce at atime. It is the methylated ether that is inva- 
riably used.” 

These statements are fully borne out by inquiries in the 
Draperstown and Bellaghy districts. Another correspon- 
dent observes that ‘‘ the ether is still largely used. I saw 
100 gallons at one time in the stores of one dealer some 
twelve months before he died. I have seen gastritis of a 
subacute kind produced by its use. Last January a man 
on his way home died from the effects of it, and some time 
since severaldeaths from the direct effects of ether-drink- 
ing were recorded—some of them from spasm of the glot- 
tis.” 

In a further communication it is stated : 

“Tn a district of South Derry included by a line drawn 
from Ballyronan through the villages of Castledawson, 
Knockloughrin, Gulladarff, and Claudy to Portglenone, 
and bounded on the other side by Lough Neagh, Lough 
Beg, and the Bann, ether-drinking is prevalent to some 
extent. It is not used, however, at all so extensively as in 
the districts having as their centre Maghera and Drapers- 
town. It is sold in the village of Bellaghy by grocers. 
The draught—viz., the amount taken at one time—is 2 
drachms usually, but much more can be taken as a 
draught by an experienced hand. I am informed that 
the singular wen 4 about the ether intoxication is the 
rapidity with which it comes and passes off. A manmay, 
in fact, be drunk all night, and yet have lucid intervals. 
A young boy of 14 once assured me that he could easily 
take a noggin, viz., 5 ounces, during a night ; but then 
he belonged to a family all celebrated for their convivial 
powers. I have often noticed on Cookstown market days 
the odor of ether, and I have no doubt it is largely sold in 
that part of County Tyrone. Methylated ether is only 1s. 
2d. per pound, while pure ether is 5s. 4d. per pound, whole- 
sale price. Itis the former, I believe, whichis consumed.” 
—Br. and Col. Drugg. 
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Toxic Effects of Exalgine. 4 


Mr. Epmunp E. Dyer reports in the British Medical 
Journal (August 30th, page 506) a case in which the ad- 
ministration of exalgine for the relief of muscular rheu- 
matism was followed by symptoms resembling those due 
to carbolic acid poisoning. The exalgine was ordered in 
a mixture with tincture of orange and water, in 24-grain 
doses three times a day, the quantity being therefore 
somewhat larger than that given by Prof. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, but less than that given by Drs. Bardet and 
Dujardin-Beaumetz. 

Six doses in all were taken. The symptoms were: 
Sleep broken by starts and waking at short intervals; 
pain in the small of the back; urine olive-green, scanty, 
of high specific gravity, with large deposits of urates, 
but free from phosphates, albumin, or blood; tempera- 
ture, 98°; pulse, 102, full and strong; thirst and hot and 
dry skin. The renal trouble disappeared upon stopping 
the exalgine and giving a diuretic and diaphoretic, and 
the cerebral symptoms passed off.—Chem. and Drugg. 


The Toxic Principle of Insect Powder. 
THE active principle of Pyrethrum flowers is, accord- 


ing to Schlagdenhauffen and Reeb, an acid (pyrethrotoxic’ 


acid) soluble in alcohol, amylic alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form, which may be isolated by means of ether, after hav- 
ing been converted into an alkaline salt and decomposed 
by tartaric acid in aqueous solution. , 

When pyrethrotoxic acid was hypodermically injected 
into animals, it was observed that the poison produced 
its effects in two distinct stages. In the first there was 
an excitement more or less pronounced, proportional to 
the quantity administered; in the second there was a 
complete prostration, accompanied always by paralysis 
of the lower extremities, which might disappear after a 
time, or be the precursor of a fatal issue, the respiration 
and circulation being affected only in the latter case. 


Saponated Glycerin as an Ointment Base. 


SomE time ago Dr. Von Hebra introduced a new basis 

for skin ointments under the name of ‘‘ Glycerinum Sa- 
onatum,” about which he spoke very highly. Recently 
e has given full particulars regarding the glycerin in 

the Zeitsch. f. Therapie. It is made from cocoanut oil or 
tallow soap which has been dried at from 80° to 100° C.; 
this is then powdered and dissolved in glycerin by the 
heat of a water bath, and filtered while hot. 

The product on cooling isa yellowish, more or less elastic 
mass, which softens at the heat of the body. Obviously, 
it dissolves in water, and that is one property which 
makes it especially useful in the preparation of ointments. 

Two strengths of the glycerin are used, one containing 
8 per cent and the other 20 per cent of soap. The former 
is used for insoluble substances, such as oxide of zinc. 

An ointment containing 5 per cent of the substance is 
very good for tender skin, and is simply rubbed on. It is 
specially serviceable as an application for chapped hands. 

or eczema an ointment composed of glycerin 78 parts, 
zinc oxide 20 parts, and starch 2 parts, is employed. 
Other preparations made with the softer glycerin are: 
(a) Sulphur, 10 percent; (6) sulphur 20 per cent, and zinc 
oxide 10 per cent; (c) iodoform, 5 per cent; (d) chrysaro- 
bin, 10 per cent; (e) hydroxylamine hydrochloride, 1 per 
cent; (f) ichthyol, 5 per cent. With the harder Glyce- 
rinum saponatum the following preparations are made, 
viz.: (g) salicylic acid, 5 per cent; (h) salicylic acid and 
resorcin, 5 per cent each; (z) salicylic acid and creosote, 
5 per cent each; and (j) salicylic acid 3 per cent, Pix 
liquida 10 percent. It will be observed that for insolu- 
ble bodies the glycerin containing 8 per cent of soap is 
used —After Chem. and Drugg. 


The Cultivation of Castor Oil in Senegal. 


THE Moniteur Officiel du Commerce publishes a report 
which the French Colonial Office has received from M. 
Carstaing on the subject of the cultivation of the castor- 
oil plant in Senegal. 

In June, 1888, M. Carstaing drew the attention of the 
governor of the French colony of Senegal to the advan- 
tages which would accrue from the cultivation of the in- 
digenous castor-oil plant, particularly the species which 
spontaneously decorticates itself in the sun, and which 
M. Carstaing had discovered. The government agreed to 
undertake experiments in this direction, and at the end 
of June, 1888, 10,000 seeds were sown ina plantation at 
Sor, near Saint-Louis, and 6,500 were distributed to pri- 
vatejpersons to experiment upon at the public cost. 

The extreme dryness of the climate had prevented the 
success of several other attempts of alike kind, such as 
those with earth nuts, millet, and beans. It was, fortunate- 
ly, found that the castor-oil plant was able to resist this ob- 
stacle, and in its first season the plantation at Sor produced 
300 kilos of good seeds. In May, 1889, other plantations of 
castor oil were founded at Dakar-Bango, Louga, Kelle, 
and Thiés. By the close of December, 1889, the govern- 
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ment was able to announce that these new areas of culti- 
vation had proved twice as successful as any one had 
dared to hope. The plants had in six months grown, at 
Thiés and elsewhere, toa height of from 3 to 4 meters, with 
a rich crop. 

During the rainy season of the present year a great 
number of applications have been made by planters in 
various parts of Senegal for seed of the best quality, and 
fresh plantations have been opened, with 1889 seed, in 
Rufisque, Gorée, and other places. It has been so clearly 
shown that the soil and climate of Senegal are favorable 
to the growth of the castor-oil plant that preparations 
are being now made for a very wide cultivation of it 
throughout the colony in February, March, and April of 
next year. The principal difficulty in the way of this 
new industrial enterprise is the resistance of the natives, 
who cannot be persuaded that earth nuts and castor oil 
can besimultaneously grown in the same piece of ground. 
This is quite a mistake, however; by planting the castor- 
oil plants of the first year sufficiently sparsely, success is 
certain. 

The principal trading houses of Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles have promised to support the colony of Senegal in 
the cultivation of castor oil by offering a market for the 
product. They consider that the new industry will prove 
a source of immense wealth to the colony, the present 
prices being highly remunerative. The accident that the 
crops of earth nuts have lately been a failure makes the 
administration of Senegal only the more anxious to se- 
cure this new and valuable product. Offers have already 
reached Saint-Louis.from two American houses, and it is 
believed that the colony will have no difficulty in selling 
all that it produces. 

The numerous uses to which castor oil is now put are 
very encouraging to the cultivation of the plant. It can 
be utilized, besides in its medicinal capacity, in dyeing, 
soap making, greasing machinery, lighting, printing, the 
manufacture of Dutch cheese, exported butter, for cement 
in Java, and for food in China; the Chinese boil castor 
oil with alum and sugar to remove the bitter taste.—Br. 
and Col. Drugg. 


An Organic Volatile Nickel Compound. 


L. Monp and C. LANGER have found (Chem. Trade 
Journ., 1890, 412) that nickel enters intoacompound with 
carbon monoxide, having the composition Ni(CO),. It 
was obtained by passing a mixture of gases (generator 
gases) containing CO over metallic nickel and cobalt, the 
authors intending to have the CO arrested by the metals 
and decomposed. Instead of this, a volatile compound 
containing nickel passed over, while the cobalt was found 
not to enter into combination with CO. 

The newcompound, Ni(CO),, isa colorless liquid, volatile 
at the ordinary temperature, boiling at 43° C. (109.4° F.), 
and having the specific gravity 1.3185 at 15° C. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol, benzol, and chloroform. If the vapor is 
heated to 60° C. (140° F.), it explodes. 

No practical use hasas yet been madeof this compound. 
But it is to be expected that it can be utilized, chiefly for 
technical purposes. 


Oils of Mint and Origanum in Turkey. 


INarecent number of the Revue Medico-Pharmaceu- 
tique, Mr. O. Boulonthian gives some interesting particu- 
lars of the essential oilsof mint and origanum in Anatolia, 
in Asia Minor. Every one who has lived in Constantinople 
knows the yaghdjis, itinerant street venders of small bot- 
tles of essential oils of origanum, anise, mint, cassia, cloves, 
sandal-wood, and of a number of quack remedies for rheu- 
matism, hemorrhoid balsam, and so forth, which they 
carry onatintray. These yaghdjis all hail from the vila- 
yet of Koniah, where the distillation of mint and origanum 
has been carried on for agesin the same old-fashioned way. 
The oils are distilled over an open fire, and the still used 
is exactly the same model as that employed in remote 
Turkish villages for the preparation of brandy. The vil- 
lagers cut the plants and put them up in faggots or bun- 
dles, which they throw into the container and boil with 
water. The essential oil carried away by the vapor is 
collected by means of a feather. 

The plant from which the mint oil is distilled in this 
district is the Mentha airs 0 It is exceedingly 
aromatic and rich in essential oil. The latter, when 
pure, is of a greenish color and has a slight odor of cam- 

hor. 

It is always slightly cloudy, and *possesses a faint by- 
flavor, owing to the rough manner in which the distilla- 
tion is carried out. Of the two oils about 600 or 700 okes 
(an oke equals about 2} pounds) are distilled every year— 
so the yaghdjis aver. The oils are very rarely had in a 
pure state, but it is thought that if the cultivation were 
carried on with modern stills and in a more business-like 
way, the oil of mint might have a good commercial future. 
At present a large quantity is exported from Constanti- 
nople to Egypt, but the bulk of it is retailed in the man- 
ner described, by the yaghdjis, who carry it all through 
European Turkey and Asia Minor.—Chem. and Drugg. 
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A Source of Error in Sulphuric Acid Estimation. 


Pror. E. VON MEYER points out that sulphur is liable 
to be introduced even into plain water which is being 
evaporated over a gas flame in a porcelain capsule, the 
sulphur being recognized by a distinct reaction of sul- 
phuric acid. The accession of sulphur from a gas flame 
to the contents of crucibles in which fusions are con- 
ducted has long been known, and is guarded against by 
every skilled analyst; but that sulphuric acid can be pro- 
duced in a simple liquid like water during the process of 
evaporation is new. One of Prof. Meyer’s assistants 
evaporated 2 liters of pure water, in a porcelain capsule 
standing upon a high water bath over a gas flame, to 
60 C.c., which required six hours. The water was then 
found to yield 0.0426 Gm. of barium sulphate, cor- 
responding to 0.00731 Gm. of SO; per liter. 

Another assistant evaporated 1 liter of water in a plati- 
num capsule over a small Bunsen flame, the quantity 
of water in the capsule being maintained at between 40 
and 50 C.c. During twelve hours there were produced 
0.0106 Gm. of SO;.—Journ. prakt. Chem., 1890, 270. 


Chloroform Water as a Preservative. 


Jos. F. BURNETT says: 

For the keeping of various chemicals in solution, so as 
to be convenient in rapid dispensing, nothing that [| have 
tried is so effective and at the same time so free from ob- 
jection. Itis, of course, not needed for the solutions of 
inorganic substances, such as potassium bicarbonate, 
magnesium sulphate, potassium bromide, etc., which are 
kept in most dispensing establishments, The advantage 
is evident in the case of solutions of organic chemicals, 
which are prone to decompose, ferment, etc., through 
the presence of fungoid organisms. The following is < 
list of these, which I keep regularly made, in each instance 
solution being effected by dissolving the substances in B. P. 
chloroform water, and adjusting to strength by a final 
addition of more chloroform water: 


ME tS cits cbetk oer hen sso vabsoneiaeeeeeroe lin 2 
Potassium Acetate ............... PER yr «as 
ee rere re rr rrr lin 2 
RR MANES be esas send ius dbebcswswesebeeee lin 2 
Se NEE ows beaceswspeeessee Pieghreaeces ae 
Pe CEE “Sivinn bins Jon dseCaw séueseduwekbun lin 4 
| eee meres shabawheene ee ee 
DRIED RIMS” os os visscsueees be aawenibnicm 1 in 10 


Never in any of the above do I find any trace of fungoid 
growth, even though occasionally I have had a solution 
by me, in the varying temperature of summer and winter, 
for months. In speaking of solutions I will refer to two 
mixtures which are of equal convenience, viz., powdered 
rhubard and aromatic powder of chalk, both of which I 
keep ready rubbed down with chloroform water (1 in 8), 
so that the time and trouble required in dispensing these 
in mixtures may not have to be expended a dozen times 
an hour. Mucilage of acacia made with aq. chlor. keeps in- 
definitely. Hitherto there can be no drawback to the use 
of chioroform water as a preservative, for the addition of 
1 or 2 drachms, or even an ounce or two, to a mix- 
ture, cannot have any injurious effect on the patient. All 
the medical men for whom I dispense are aware of my 
practice, and none of them have any objection whatever. 

The second class of substances [ preserve with chloro- 
form is infusions, either B. P. strength or concentrated 1 
to 3. Those with which I have experience are quassia, 
both single and concentrated; gentian (strength as B. P., 
but without orange and lemon), single and concentrated ; 
senega, single and concentrated; cascarilla, single and 
concentrated; and calumba, buchu, and orange in the 
concentrated strength only. I find the preservative ac- 
tion of chloroform is perfect in all these when concentrat- 
ed, the chloroform being added to the strained infusion in 
the proportion of 1 drachm (fluid) to each 40 fluidounces, 
and dissolved by agitation. The aroma of these prepara- 
tions when diluted is much more like the fresh infusion 
than anyconcentrated 1 to 7 preparations of wholesale 
house manufacture I have used, and in no case does the 
chloroform cause any deposit—an advantage over alcohol 
when the infusion contains mucilaginous matter. Some 
practitioners object to the use of concentrated infusions 
preserved with alcohol on this very account. With the 
infusions made single strength (7.e., B. P.), chloroformina 
less proportion than a half drachm to 40 ounces will not 
keep them at all, except in the case, perhaps, of cascarilla, 
and if they are required to be kept more than a week they 
require rather more than that, unless alcohol be added as 
oa. For instance, half an ounce of chloroform (dis- 
solved by agitation) will not keep 2 gallons inf. seneg. 
good for seven days, but the same quantity with 2 ounces 
tr. seneg. will keep the same infusion a fortnight at least. 
From these experiences I infer that when chloroform is 
employed as a preservative the liquid must be nearly sat- 
urated with it, otherwise it will not preserve it for any 
great length of time. In the case of single strength infu- 
sions this is a disadvantage, as it will be seen at once that 
a doseof 1 or 2 ounces (if saturated with CHCl,) contains 
from 2 to 5 minims of chloroform, which, of course, is in- 


* By aid of q. 8. HyS80, dil. 
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oer as it becomes a medicinal if not an injurious 
ose. 

In some instances (I have not tried it in all) the chloro- 
form may remain undissolved at the bottom of the bottle, 
when it exerts its preservative influence (as, ¢.g., in the 
case of solutions of pot. cit. and pot. acet.), but care must 
be taken not to pour it out when the bottom of the bottle 
is reached or neared. 

Mr. HaroLp Wyatt, JR., a hospital dispenser, says: 

Among the solutions in which chloroform waver was 
used were those of quinine and of morphine; they re- 
mained quite clear and free from fungoid growth fora 
length of time equal to that during which 25 per cent of 
proof spirit wool have kept them good. A mixture of 
ergot and strychnine used in the hospital kept very badly 
in the concentrated form, becoming fetid and covered 
with mould in four days; when made with chloroform 
water no change whatever occurred. Alkaloidal salts 
had also been very well kept in chloroform water, such as 
strychnine, morphine, cocaine, with no single failure. 
When | part of chloroform water was added to 6 of fruit 
juices the aroma was rather improved. In this way he 

ept raspberry, lemon, and blackberry. In allusion to 
the use of glycerin as an alternative to chloroform water, 
as recommended in the ‘‘ Year Book ” for 1888, the author 
said he had kept essence of rennet clear and free from the 
slightest unpleasant odor fora long time. Lastly, chlo- 
roform has proved an efficient and unexceptionable pre- 
servative in a preparation of opium used as an external 
application in which spirit was not desired. 


A Note on Eucalyptus Oil. 


THE following is contributed by Mr. P. W. Squire to 
the Chemist and Druggist : 

Having lately had occasion to examine a number of 
samples of Kucalyptus oil, ordered and invoiced as Amyg- 
dalina, and the variations being more marked than in 
probably any other essential oil used in pharmacy, the 
results seem to be of sufficient interest to be placed on 
record. 

The tests applied were: (1) specific gravity; (2) rota- 
tion as shown by a Zeiss polarimeter; (3) ‘‘ phellandren” 
test, the presence of which is understood to distinguish 
the Amygdalina oil from that obtained from LF. globulus. 

[Phellandren Test: Dissolve a few cubic centimeters 
of the vilin twice its volume of glacial acetic acid, and add 
a saturated solution of sodium nitrite. The oil separates, 
generally assuming a green color, and in the case of an 
Amygdalina oil quickly sets to a semi-solid mass of phel- 
landren nitrite, which afterwards becomes brown. The 
Globulus oil shows no solidification, and the green color 
is more permanent. | 


| Sp. Gr. Rotation. ‘*Phellandren.” 
Ri ptice aektae ! 0.912 + 12° None. 
TR teuran xegeank | 0,909 + 12° " 
| Mose aaswm em a 0.874 - 38° Strong reaction. 
LSP oP eae 0.889 a oe 
Deivek weseeeee 0.897 —e 1 a od 
Biettess cesses 0.893 — eo 4 ee wis 
| BAAR ‘ 0.817 — 120° |Very strong reaction. 
faiisae Ghwe's ee 0.874 =a". ** ib 4 
Lee ba sades sex 0.909 — 65° |None. 








Subj ined are also the figures for some oils invoiced as 
Globulus : 


| Sp. Gr. | Rotation, ‘‘ Phellandren.” 
- | SS 
Californian....| 0.909 | 417 None. 
Schimmel ..... | 0.915 + 7 25 
Merck......... | 0.904 | +11 J 
Ce ee ee | 0.921 | + 4 " 





The following general inferences may be drawn: 

A and B are obviously Globulus and show that two of 
the largest London wholesale houses [and this seems to 
be the case also with some wholesale houses in this coun- 
try.—Ep. Am. Druaa.|, ignorantly or intentionally, are 
supplying this for Amygdalina. : ; 

1D, E, and Fare normal Amygdalina oils. ; 

G and H are a variety of Amygdalina oil of which we 
have as yet seen no description. It is characterized by 
an abnormally high rotation, so high that the Zeiss in- 
strument was incapable of measuring the angle till the 
oi] was diluted with absolute alcohol. The phellandren 
reaction was also very strongly marked. One of the oils 
(G) was very dark yellow, and the other (H) quite color- 
less, but their other characters are so much alike that it 
is probable H is G redistilled. ' 

is an oil intermediate between the Amygdalina and 
Globulus, and is probably distilled from mixed leaves. 
It was obtained directly from the firm who were the first 
to point out the radical differences between the two va- 
rieties. 
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Detection of Lead in Water. 


Harvey points out that even slight traces of lead may 
readily be detected in water by the chromate test. Y 

To about 14 liters (3 pints) of water about 2 grains of 
pure, crystallized chromate of potassium (not bichromate) 
are added, solution promoted by agitation, and the solu- 
tion set alongside another glass containing the same 
water without addition. The water should not be acid, 
nor should it have been concentrated. The chromate 
must be added in crystals, not in powder. Water con- 
taining as little as ; grain of lead in the gallon becomes 
turbid in about fifteen minutes. After twelve hours the 
prenpiiete has become completely deposited, so that the 
iquid may be poured off. 

o other metal likely to occur in water yields a similar 
reaction. For practical purposes the above test is amply 
sufficient. One-fifteenth of a grain of lead in 1 gallon of 
water corresponds to 1 part of lead in 3,500,000 parts.— 
After The Analyst, 1890, 68. 


The Cultivation of Opium in Mexico. 


THE question of the desirability of cultivating the 
Poppy in Mexico is being agitated. It is believed that a 
quality equal to the best produced in the various sections 
of Asia, where it is grown with most success, could be 
obtained. Sinaloa and Sonora are never troubled by the 
frosts which blight the crops of the plant in Persia and 
Western Asia. Further, the rich alluvial soils in the val- 
leys of the Sonora, Oposura, Yaqui, Mayo, Rio Fuerte, 
and Rio de Culiacan will, without any question, result in 
opium of the finest kind being produced, such as never 
could be attained in the low damp soils of Bengal and 
Southern China. 

The argument that cultivation ot the poppy will bring 
along with it the curse of opium smoking has been satis- 
factorily met by the fact that the vice isalmost altogether 
unknown in Bengal, Asia Minor, and Persia, where opium 
has been largely produced. Even suppose such were not 
the case, modern science cannot do without the.drugs 
that come from the poppy. The improper use of a thing 
cannot, or at least ought not to, be the excuse of an em- 
bargo being placed upon its existence, when it can be 
shown the Clcasngs that arise from it are so potent and 
numerous that it would be acrime to forbid its proper 
use. Medical practice shows laudanum and the other 
forms known to the Pharmacopoeia to be imperative ne- 
cessities. No squeamish arguments ought, therefore, to 
be allowed to maintain when the absence of opium from 
the physician’s cabinet would be equivalent to the actual 
murder of a patient under many conditions that arise in 
the experiences of the disciples of Galen. 

Great Britain now has a monopoly of the drug. She 
would no longer have it if Mexico, by the aid of Ameri- 
can capital, were to enter into competition with her. 
Statistics show that the Indian government made a clear 

rofit on the exportation of opium to the amount of about 

46,000,000 in 1872, almost the same sum that it realized 
in 1885. In order to hold on to this monopoly in India, 
where the government does not absolutely control, it 

uts on a Sor of $400 to $450 a case, equal to about 
our Mexican dollars a pound. Mexico could almost 
at once obtain the entire Chinese trade and drive this 
British governmental trust out of the market. China 
alone cannot grow sufficient opium for her own use. 
Now she has tojdepend on England, and frequently for an 
inferior quality of the drug at the high prices charged 
for the best. As already stated, neither China nor Ben- 
gal approaches Mexico in the matter of desirable condi- 
tions for the production of opium. 

The cultivation of the poppy is one of the simplest im- 
aginable. In Mexico, even the very slight precautions 
deemed necessary to bring it to a condition suitable for the 

roduction of the inferior grades of opium of China and 
ndia need not be troubled about. Climate and soil com- 
bined would attend to that. The Indians of Mexico, in- 
cluding children, could be very quickly shown the simple 
methods of opium making. As soon as the poppy is 
ready, after some four months’ growth, all that is want- 
ed is to carefully make an incision with a knife into the 
fruit transversely from the top down. This is generally 
done in the afternoon, and the following morning the 
capsule will be covered with the juice of the plant. This 
is scraped off with a knife on to a poppy leaf, into which 
sufficient is gathered to make a small cake or ball. It is 
then wrapped up in a few leaves and left todry. The 
same plant can be visited several times as its head ri- 
pens. The opium when dried up, and each pellet usually 
weighs between 1 and 2 pounds, is ready for sale. 

In the matter of quality Mexico can have but one ri- 
val, and that is Egypt; but as that country only culti- 
vates 4,500 hectares as against 2,250,000 in the Benares 
district of India alone, it would be hardly worth consid- 
ering. If Mexico, as seems highly likely, at once enters 
into the production of opium, she would wonderfully in- 
crease her export trade and force English competition 
to the wall. 

The Mexican Financial Review, which is greatly inte- 
rested in the exploitation of the matter, says: ‘‘The In- 
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dian government pays the producer $250 per case of 
opium, which sells for $700 to the Chinese merchants. 
This sum of $250 suffices to pay the cost of production 
and the profits of the grower. These figures may fairly 
be accepted as representing the probable return for a case 
of opium produced in Mexico; for although labor is a 
trifle dearer here than in India, the soil would be virgin 
as far as the poppy is concerned, and would yield a rich- 
er harvest. The net profit on such a business to be di- 
vided between the Mexican producer and the Mexican 
government would thus be the difference between $250 
and $700 por case, at which last it could be sold in China.” 
—Export and Finance. . 


Note on the Comparative Medicinal Values of the 
Official Buchus, 


Mr. ©. J. S. THompson had his attention directed by a 
medical friend to the fact that the infusion of buchu 
leaves when prepared from the serratifolia variety dif- 
fered slightly in color and taste from that made with 
either of the other official species. The medical gentle- 
man also noted that in the case of a patient who had been 
in the habit of taking an infusion in which the crenulata 
or betulina varieties had been used, on an infusion pre- 
pared from the serratifolia leaves being substituted, the 
ditference in the medicinal action was very marked. The 
characteristic features of the three official species of 
buchu leaves are well known. According to several in- 
vestigations the therapeutic properties of the leaves are 
due to the presence of a volatile oil, having a peppermint- 
like odor, and of a bitter resin. The oil, which deviates 
the ray of polarized light considerably to the left, on ex- 
posure to cold furnishes Barosma camphor, forming 
needle-shaped crystals, having almost the exact odor of 
peppermint. On submitting the several varieties of bu- 
chu leaves to microscopical examination, it was noticed 
that the circular cells containing the oil on the under part 
of the leaf were closer together and much larger in the 
crenulata and betulina than in those of the serratifolia, 
the ol glands of the latter being both smaller and fewer 
in number. Assuming the therapeutic activity mainly to 
depend on the quantity of the volatile oil and resinous 
matter the leaves contain, a number of samples from each 
of the official sources were procured, with the object of 
estimating the average proportion of these principles 
present in each variety. 

Seveial samples of the leaves of Barosma betulina hav- 
ing been treated with ether were found to yield on an 
average 4.25 per cent of resinous matter, of a dark, olive- 
green color, aromatic but bitter to the taste, and having 
the characteristic odor of buchu. It was found to be but 
slightly soluble in hot water, more so in alcohol, and 
easily soluble in chloroform. The same samples on distil- 
lation yielded on an average 1.45 per cent of volatile oil, 
which developed after a time the strong peppermint-like 
odor. From samples of the Barosma crenulata, sub- 
mitted to similar treatment, an average of 3.75 per cent of 
resinous matter of same colorand taste was obtained, and 
1.6 per cent of the volatile oil. The samples of serratifo- 
lia, treated in like manner, gave an average of 3.45 per 
cent of resin, but of a bluish-green color and slightly 
different taste to the others. Barely 1 per cent of volatile 
oil was obtained. 

On incineration the leaves of the betulina gave an 
average of 4.5 per cent of ash, those of the crenulata 4.6 
yer cent, and the serratifolia yielded 5.3 per cent. It has 
coms suggested that the medicinal action in some in- 
stances is greatly assisted by the presence of the muci- 
lage which buchu leaves contain in a considerable quan- 
tity, and that probably acts by allaying the irritation of 
the mucous membrane and assisting the volatile oil in 
chronic inflammation and other diseases of the genito- 
urinary organs. This suggestion would seem to be borne 
out by the fact that the fresh infusion of the leaves is pre- 
ferred, andregarded as more effective than the tincture in 
the treatment of such cases. The leaves of the serrati- 
folia species contain less mucilage than either of the other 
varieties. 

The result of this somewhat rough investigation would 
seem to indicate that the leaves of Barosma serratifolia 
are probably inferior as regards their medicinal value to 
those of the Barosma crenulata or the betulina, and 
pharmacists would do well to employ the latter varieties 
only in making the official preparations.—Br. and Col. 
Drugg. 


a 


Effect of Temporature on Nossler’s Test.—A. Hazen 
and H. W. Clark (Amer. Chem. Journ., 12, 425) find that 
the low results obtained by them and by Smart were due, 
not to imperfect condensation of the ammonia, but to the 
low temperature of the distillates, which had been con- 
densed in a block-tin condenser. It is found that the 
color produced in the Nessler test varies with the tempe- 
rature, and is deeper according as the solution is warmer; 
it is thus necessary to bring the distillate and the stan- 
dard ammonia solution to the same temperature before 
comparing the tints which they give with the Nessler 
solution, 
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The Quantitative Determination of Arsenic by 
Marsh’s Apparatus. 


Dr. Ep. POLENSKE some time ago showed that it was 
possible to make a quantitative determination of arsenic 
by means of Marsh’s method; but, according to him, a 
very large amount of zinc and a very long time are re- 
quired to complete the reaction. B. Kiihn and O. Saeger 
have taken up the same subject, and have found that, by 
suitably altering the conditions, a much larger quantity 
of arsenic may be isolated and determined in a compara- 
tively short time. 

It has heretofore been generally held that arseniuretted 
hydrogen does not react with potassa. The authors, 
however, found that it does. Hence no wash bottle con- 
taining solution of potassa must be interposed in the cur- 
rent of the gas. 

In order to obtain exact results, the directions below 
given must be scrupulously followed. 

The apparatus required isan Erlenmeyer flask of the 
capacity of about 400 C.c., into which 150 Gm. of arsenic- 
free zinc, in granules, are introduced. The flask is closed 
with a doubly perforated rubber stopper, carrying a fun- 
nel tube, 50 Cm. long, reaching to the bottom of the flask, 
and also a gas delivery tube connected with a 50-C.c. 
wash bottle containing solution of acetate of lead, for the 
purpose of arresting any hydrosulphuric acid which may 
be generated. The wash bottle is connected with a large 
and several ‘small drying tubes containing at least 100 
Gm. of fused chloride of calcium. The last of these dry- 
ing tubes is connected with a piece of so-called combus- 
tion tubing about 165 Cm. long. This long tube rests in 
a combustion furnace of 80 Cm. in length and having 24 
burners, in such a manner that it projects about 25 Cm. 
over the furnace on the side of the chloride of calcium 
tubes, and about 60 Cm. on the other side. Its inner di- 
ameter should be 10to12 Mm. The portions projecting 
beyond the furnace are drawn out so as to be only of 5 
Mm. calibre. The furthest end of this tube is connected 
with a flask containing solution of nitrate of silver. 

Over the funnel tube passing through the stopper of 
the Erlenmeyer flask are arranged two burettes, one of 
which is filled with pure diluted sulphuric acid (1 volume 
of acid of spec. grav. 1.840, and 3 volumes of water). The 
other burette contains the arsenical liquid, which should 
not contain more, or correspond to more, than 0.110 Gm. 
of arsenious acid in 25 C.c. 

After the apparatus has been put together and tested as 
to tightness, the generation of hydrogen gas is started 
by allowing about 30 C.c. of the diluted sulphuric acid 
to flow into the flask. When all air has been expelled, 
all the burners of the furnace are lit and the combus- 
tion tubing heated as far as it lies in the furnace. If 
after half an hour no sign of an arsenical mirror is 
visible in the contracted portion of the tube at the fur- 
ther end of the furnace, the materials and apparatus 
may be regarded as beiag uncontaminated with arsenic. 

Three more separate burners are now placed under the 
projecting end (60 Cm.) of the combustion tube, at inter- 
vals of 15 Cm., so as to render the tubing red hot—care 
being taken to support it properly—and then the arseni- 
cal liquid is allowed to pass into the flask in drops, not 
more rapidly than 0.5 C.c. per minute, particular care 
being taken that the current of hydrogen gas remains 
active and regular. The proper rate is such that the bub- 
bles of gas passing through the lead solution can just be 
counted. This is best attained by allowing the sulphuric 
acid to pass into the flask at the rate of about 0.75 C.c. 
per minute. . . , 

After a few minutes, an arsenical mirror will make its 
appearance in the contracted part of the tube beyond the 
furnace. Frequently there will also be a mirror formed 
bevond the first and second separate burners, but none 
will be formed beyond the third if the process is con- 
ducted as above directed. Nor will there be any change 
produced in the silver solution. Should there be the 
least sign of a metallic mirror beyond the third burner, 
the current of gas must be moderated, or the whole ex- 
periment repeated. ; : 

It should take one hour to pass the 25 C.c. of arsenical 
liquid into the avparatus. Tbe heat and current of gas, 
however, are continued for two hours longer, and the 
passing current of gas is occasionally tested for arsenic 
by applying a burner to the contracted part of the tube be- 
fore it enters the furnace. If an arsenical mirror forms 
here, itis simply driven forward by applying heat. If 
none forms, the arsenic is all volatilized. 

When this is the case the apparatus is allowed to cool, 
with the current of gas still passing. Next a current of 
pure hydrogen is passed through the tube in the oppo- 
site direction. and all the minor arsenical mirrors 
driven forward so as to join the main one, which has 
acquired a black color, of a metallic lustre. The portion of 
the tube containing the mirror is then cut out, dried, and 
weighed. After dissolving offjthe mirror with strong nitric 
acid, the empty tube is washed, dried, and weighed again. 
The difference is the quantity of metallic arsenic found. 

If it is desired to preserve the mirror, it is best done in 
the following manner: Introduce the narrow tube con- 
taining the mirror into a larger one drawn out to a point. 
Apply heat gradually near the open end, and the mirror 
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the larger tube. The small tube can then be removed 
onnty — weighed. 

e analytical data accompanying the original are ver 
satisfactory.—After Revie. oo “ " 


A New Method of Testing Honey. 


Dr. OscaAR HAENLE hascommunicated a new method for 
ascertaining the purity of honey. 

It is only about five years back that every expert would 
re as wpe pee any honey which was 
ound to turn the ray of polarized light to the ri in- 
stead of to the left. ‘ . = 

About that time Dr. Haenle succeeded in finding, while 
travelling, some natural (wild) honey which polarized to 
the right. This was subsequently ascertained to be due to 
the fact that the bees fed upon coniferous products, while 
those feeding upon. flowers produced levogyre honey. 
While the polariscope had, before this discovery, been 
generally used as a certain criterion to distinguish be- 
tween genuine and adulterated honey, this instrument 
could no longer be employed for the purpose without - 
some restriction. The author has now ascertained that 
if the honey be dialyzed before the polarization test is 
applied, the result is a certain indication of the character 
of the honey. . 

Honey consists of grape sugar and fruit sugar. The 
crystallizable part of honey is the grape sugar, while the 
other constitutes theuncrystallizable part. [Fruit sugar, 
or levulose, is also crystallizable, but with some difficulty. 
—Ep. Am. DRUGG. } 

From the author’s account of experiments we select the 
following, which show how the method is applied and how 
the results are interpreted. [It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the finally remaining feeble polarization to 
the right is a constant and invariable property of a honey 
adulterated with glucose, or whether: protracted dialyza- 
tion could not extract the glucose entirely.—Ep. Am. 
DRuvGG. |] 


I, EXPERIMENTS WITH HONEY COLLECTED FROM FLOWERS. 


1. A pure Alsatian honey was dissolved in twice its 
weight of water. The solution polarized 28° to the left 
(— 28°). It was then subjected to dialysis during sixteen 
hours, after which the residue remaining in the dialyzer 
was optically inactive (0°). 

[The author does not describe the form of dialyzer he 
used. We shall have occasion to try the method, and 
shall use a dialyzer made of artificial parchment, of con- 
siderable width, so that only a shallow column of liquid 
shall be dialyzed at a time.—Eb. Am. Druaa.] 

2. Thirty Gm. of a pure honey were dissolved in 150 
Gm. of water, the solution decolorized and then dialyzed. 
After eighteen hours the residue was inactive. 

3. Fifty Gm. of a similar honey were dissolved in 250 
Gm. of water. The solution polarized at —11°. After 
sixteen hours’ dialysis the residue was optically inactive. 
On further evaporating the latter and again dialyzing, 
its inactivity remained unaltered. 


II. EXPERIMENTS WITH GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


4. A 10-per-cent solution of glucose syrup which polar- 
ized 100° to the right (+ 100°) was decolorized and then 
dialyzed. After sixteen hours it still polarized + 5°. 
The residue was then concentrated, and in proportion as 
this progressed so rose the angle of polarization. 


Ill. EXPERIMENTS WITH HONEY PURPOSELY ADULTERATED. 


5. Forty Gm. of a pure honey, polarizing in a 1 in 2 
solution at — 35°, were mixed with 10 Gm. of glucose sy- 
rup. <A 10-per-cent solution of the mixture was subjected 
to dialysis, and the residue was found to remain dextro- 
gyreat+ 4°. 

6. Thirty Gm. of a pure honey were mixed with 20 Gm. 
of glucose syrup, dissolved in 250 parts of water, and the 
solution decolorized by charcoal. It polarized at 65°. 
After twenty-four hours’ dialysis the residue retained a 
permanent polarization of + 14°. After concentrating 
this residue to half its weight its polarizing angle had in- 
creased to + 60°. 

7. Fifty Gm. of a pure honey were dissolved in 250 Gm. 
of water. The solution polarized at + 95°. It was then 
dialyzed, and the liquid on the dialyzer examined in inter- 
vals of two hours. The following is the rate at which 
polarization decreased untii it remained constant : 


PSUR DS BIOs ooo onixs GaN Ges w 5 caeecue sate eos + 45°. 
ME! FE dae chene suse shes) 64> sesaae + 88° 
PI 4 fos i KcLe weet ee Gubaee ake. sees aay + 18° 
ED MR Ott Anke uh belou wale ans sean asicie Soe + 15° 
Oe EE ea nas isi whisked A diene ea bie we + 12° 
et | + 11° 
See ee Bern Gupesess<anceke mee + 10° 
at | See CO ett xP A OLA en, Up RIG. Oy = ap oy A ag + 10°. 


Further dialyzation did not change the angle (+ 10°). 

General Conclusions.—Any honey which, after having 
been dialyzed, does not turn the ray of polarized light to 
the right, is free from glucose. Any honey which, after 
dialysis, retains a permanent dextrogyre polarization, 
contains glucose.—After Pharm. Zeit., 1890, 441, 
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EDITORIAL. 





eo in the way of medical discovery during this 
century has equalled in importance the announce- 
ment made by Prof. Robert Koch, of Berlin, in the 
Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift of November 14th, 
of a cure for tuberculosis; and were it not that the pro- 
bity and scientific accuracy of its author are too well 
established to admit of doubt, much that is claimed for 
this new remedy would be incredible. Like most discov- 
eries of great importance, the narrative is so simple and 
direct as to win our unqualified admiration. 


A despatch from Berlin of November 20th says:—‘‘ The 
‘Frank Courier’ states that the lymph used by Professor 
Koch for the cure of tuberculosis is prepared in an incu- 
bating stove within a space that is hermetically sealed 
and sterilized, and thereby rendered free from fungus. 
The interior of the air-tight space is divided by an un- 
glazed porcelain diaphragm into an upper and lower 
section. In the upper section is placeda salted meat 
broth in a gelatinous state, containing colonies of the 
tubercle germ. This mass gradually liquefies, and the 

elatin liquid drops slowly through the porcelain plate 
into the lower section. The liquid then contains all the 
secretory products, but is free from all living or dead 
germs or reproductive spores, and is the lymph as used.” 


In other words, the lymph is an organic fluid containing 
the ptomaines developed by the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus in the meat broth. 

Professor Koch says:—‘‘ This remedy is a brownish, 
transparent liquid, which does not require special care to 

‘prevent decomposition. For use this fluid must be more 
or less diluted, and the dilutions are liable to undergo 
decomposition if prepared with distilled water. As bac- 
terial growths soon develop in them they become turbid, 
and are then unfit for use. To prevent this, the diluted 
liquid must be sterilized by heat and preserved under a 
cotton-wool stopper, or, more convenientiy, prepared with 
a one-half per cent solution of phenol. It would seem, 
however, that the effect is weakened both by frequent 
heating and by mixture with phenol solution, and I have 
therefore always made use of a freshly prepared solu- 
tion. Introduced into the stomach the remedy has no 
effect. In order to obtain a reliable effect it must be 
injected subcutaneously. 

‘* When injected under the skin of a healthy human 
being, 0.01 C.c. produces hardly any or no reaction. 
The same is true with regard to those who suffer from 
other diseases than tuberculosis. When, however, the 
subject of the experiment suffers from tuberculosis, the 
injection of 0.01 C,c. causes severe general and local 
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reaction. The general reaction consists in an attack of 
fever, which usually begins with rigors and raises the 
temperature above 39°, often up to 40°, and even 41 C. 
This is accompanied by pains in the limbs, coughing, 
great fatigue, and often sickness and vomiting. In sev- 
eral cases a slight icteroid discoloration was observed, and 
occasionally an eruption like measles on the chest and 
neck. The attack usually begins four to five hours after 
the injection, and lasts from twelve to fifteen hours. 
Occasionally it begins later and then runs its course with 
less intensity.” 


Passing over the description of the local effects of the 
remedy, it is to be remarked that its usefulness in deter- 
mining the existence of tubercle in suspected cases is 
perhaps of quite as much importance as its curative pro- 
perties, since it is curative only during the first stage of 
the disease and before the tubercular deposits have be- 
come dead matter. 

Already hundreds of physicians and thousands of in- 
valids have gone to Berlin, and the effect of this sudden 
influx of infected persons must become a subject which 
greatly concerns the residents in the hotels and boarding 
houses of that city, and must lead to some expedition in 
disseminating, through reliable channels, the knowledge 
requisite for the production and use of the remedy. 

Looking at the question from a purely business point of 
View, there is little immediate advantage to accrue to 
pharmacists. The production of the ptomaine-bearing 
lymph is likely to remain, for some time at least, in the 
hands of those who conduct pathological and micro- 
scopical laboratories; but the increased attention which 
will be given by physicians to bacteriological technolo- 
gy may enable pharmacists to increase their sales to 
physicians of the various substances used. 

If Prof. Koch’s discovery is to be followed by successful 
research into the prevention and cure of other diseases by 
similar methods, it may be that the pharmacology of the 
future is to bear as little resemblance to that of the pre- 
sent as the latter has to that of antiquity, and that doc- 
tors 38 well as pharmacists will have need for greatly 
enlarging the area of their usefulness in the community 
in order to achieve an income. Doubtless, when that 
time arrives, the employment of remedies directed, as so 
many now are, to the relief of symptoms, will have greatly 
diminished, and alkaloidal and other plant derivatives 
will have given place to polysyllabic substances of purely 
chemical origin and ptomaines of intensely virulent 
character, the effects of which upon the vital fluids and 
processes will be estimated with mathematical precision. 

The question of the possibility or otherwise of assaying 
galenical preparations of the active principles of plants 
will have been settled by their practical abolition, and 
the literature of the subject be as much a curiosity as 
that relating to the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 





CURIOUS coincidence is worthy of being mentioned in 
this connection. The telegram from Berlin of the 
20th of November, above quoted, was published in New 
York daily papers on the 2ist. On the same day the Medt- 
cal Record of this city published a paper by Dr. E.‘L. Tru- 
deau, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., on ‘‘ An Experimental Study 
of Preventive Inoculation in Tuberculosis,” in the course 
of which the author narrates a series of experiments with 
what seems to be precisely the same fluid as that which 
Koch claims to be curative, and observed in rabbits much 
the same disturbance of the general system as that de- 
scribed by Koch when comparatively large quantities of 
the lymph are so used. These rabbits were subsequently 
tuberculized, and then killed, and Dr. Trudeau says: 

‘¢The results are briefly told. All the rabbits are more 
or less tubercular. The lesions of those in whom this pre- 
ventive inoculation [referring to inoculation with ‘Dead 
Surface Cultures,’ ‘Sterilized Liquid Cultures,’ and 
‘Filtered Cultures’] was practised, differs from those ob- 
served in the controls but little, except that in the rab- 
bits previously injected with the filtered cultures . . . the 
disease is somewhat more advanced.” 

Here we find a most honest, painstaking, and compe- 
tent observer, working in the depths of the Adirondack 
wilderness hundreds of miles from any laboratory, just 
missing the discovery which is making Koch famous. 





Ww" this issue we bring our nineteenth volume toa 
close, and with the commencement of the twentieth 
we shall inaugurate changes in the character of the jour- 
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nal which we believe will increase its usefulness for the 


majority of its readers. 
W" would be pleased if our subscribers would make 
use of our pages fora freer interchange of views 
upon topics relating to the business of the pharmacist. It 
is not always, or indeed frequent, that busy men have 
time for exhaustive compositions upon any subject, no mat- 
ter how familiar they may have become with its details; 
but the things which to them appear somewhat trite or 
trivialare often of great interest to their less accomplished 
fellows, and afford subjects for study and experiment 
which fit them for a higher class of work. Every man 
likes to attain to a reputation for skill and ability in his 
vocation, but only exceptionally do we find those who 
possess the opportunities or genius which enable them to 
carry out a scheme of original research. There are suffi- 
cient opportunities, however, in pharmacy for study of 
questions of daily practice in the laboratory and at the 
counter to occupy the attention of men of a Jower grade 
of talent, and a suggestive query or a narrative of some 
difficulty met with in the course of every-day experience 
will often prove of more immediate and practical value 
than the longer dissertation upon a more abstruse subject. 
Finally, we wish to urge upon those who are not in- 
clined to writing that they may greatly over-estimate its 
difficulties, and fail to appreciate its effect in increasing 
their faculties of observation and their knowledge of phar- 
macy. Every man has had to make a beginning in lite- 
rary composition, and he who commences soon and writes 
most will, other things being equal, get the most good 
from the practice and do the most good for others. 








QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 


the information of the editor, but not for publication. 





as 2,491.—Tablet Machine (D. P. H., Washington, 
yi). 

Richter’s tablet machine, mentioned on page 204 of our 
November number, can probably be obtained through 
Eimer & Amend, of Third Ave., cor. 18th St., in this city, 
who will import it if they have not got it already. 


No. 2,492.—Lysol (J. F.). 

This is the name of a preparation furnished by Schnelke 
& Mayr, of Hamburg, which is reported to be a solution 
of tar oilsin soap. According to M. Schottelius, it is an 
efficient disinfectant. It appears in form of a brown, 
syrupy, transparent liquid, which can be diluted with 
water without becoming turbid. It turns red litmus paper 
blue, but does not contain any free alkali. The specific 
gravity is about 1.035 to 1.055. The same firm are also 
preparing a ‘‘Lysolum purum,” which has the specific 
gravity 1.042 at 19° C., has a lighter color, and is trans- 
parent in thin layers. 

We have not seen either preparation so far, but have 
taken the above data from several exchanges. 


No. 2,493.—Liquid Glycerin Soap (O. W. T.). 

A new formula for this has recently been given by the 
Chemiker Zeitung : 

Mix 500 parts of olein, 100 parts of 91-per-cent alcohol, 
and 280 parts of solution of potassa of 334 per cent in a 
flask, shake well, and heat on a water bath, frequently 
shaking. Now add a solution of 50 parts of potassium car- 
bonate in 100 parts of water, and heat until the resulting 
soap dissolves to a clear liquid in hot water. Dissolve 
the soap, with the aid of heat, in 1,570 parts of glycerin, 
set it aside a few days in acool place, and filter. The 
filtrate may be perfumed if it is so desired. 


No. 2,494.—Aseptin and Aseptol (Newark). 

This name has been given to an antiseptic liquid (Wi- 
borgh’s) composed of 1 part_of alum, 2 parts of boric acid, 
and 18 parts of water. 

It must not be confounded with aseptol, which is a 10- 
per-cent aqueous solution of orthophenylsulphurous acid, 
and is also used as an antiseptic. 


No. 2,495.—Impure Salicylic Acid (Dr. C. W. M.). 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn to the fact that the 
artificial synthetic acid, as it is put on the market, often 
contains more or less of an impurity, which renders it 
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irritating to the stomach and sometimes produces alarm- 
ing symptoms. The presence of this body was first 
pointed out by Williams. Squibb gets rid of all or most 
of it by carefully subliming the commercial acid. The 
pees is probably due to the presence of cresyl-sali- 
cylic acid (so called by Williams), that is, one or more of 
the cresotic or homosalicylic acids which are formed from 
cresol contaminating the phenol from which the salicylic 
acid is made. 

A case was recently tried at Glasgow in which the de- 
fendant was charged with having sold salicylic acid con- 
taining 24 per cent of cresotic acid.. One of the witnesses, 
Professor Charteris, testified that since the impurities in 
the artificial acid had been discovered (he mentioned a 
Mr. Henderson as the discoverer) he had used only the 
natural acid in his practice. He once administered one 
grain of the contaminating cresotic acid to a rabbit weigh- 
ing two and one-half pounds, and found that to be a fatal 
dose. He believes that all symptoms of delirium and 
restlessness which artificial salicylic acid often produces 
in patients are due to the presence of the above-named 
——: Another witness pointed out that, while the 
melting point of pure salicylic acid is 156.8°, the British 
Pharmacopoeia gave it as 155°. (This is, however, suffi- 
ciently exact, though it would be better to say ‘‘ between 
155° and 156”.”) 


No. 2,496.—Artificial Mineral Waters (F. G.). 

When the genuine water cannot be had, and even the 
artificial carbonated water is out of reach, a close approxi- 
mation to the original may be reached by preparing a 
saline mixture as closely approaching the constituents of 
the mineral water, and dissolving a given quantity of this 
in water. In nearly all cases it will be found preferable 
to use carbonic water for solution, though the original 
mineral water may not contain any gas at all. 

As our correspondent asks for formulas for preparing 
certain waters, we quote the following after Dieterich’s 
‘*Manuale” : 

1. Ems, Kraenchen. 


OTT ROE RBIED be 09S CSc o -wawiebbaons owe 140 grains. 
fe ROIENRN ois 5 ina spinbu ba Giew eles 340“ 
POPREBUIR SOUIIUD sos scssvacnwse oerene Joes 
Calcium Sulphate, precip.............. ... IR od 
Magnesium Sulphate, dried................ se |C* 


Mix intimately. This quantity is sufficient to make 
10 quarts of artificial ‘‘ Kraenchen” water. Of course, 
in administering or taking the salt it is not necessary to 
observe the exact rate of dilution corresponding to the 
10 quarts. A suitable amount of the salt (the quantity 
being stated below in each case; in the present case it is 
about 15 grains) is put into an 8-oz. tumbler, some car- 
bonic water added, and, after the salt has been dissolved 
by stirring, the tumbler is filled up with carbonic water, 
and the contents drank. 

These instructions apply also to the following: 


2. Friedrichshall (Bitter- Water). 


Potassium Sulphate............ RE fe 15 grains. 
Sodium Sulphate, Arie. .. « ......0::06s00:00 co0s 620 * 

= SUINEIED 5.6 5.6->s:) «|b wines un ceukee 1780 =“ 

“s eS Co re cee, 1s 

ee 0) SSS eee es > 
Calcium Sulphate, precip..... ie oussaueeen 256“ 
Magnesium Sulphate, dried...... sis wea eile 2000 * 


Mix thoroughly. Will make 10 quarts of artificial bit- 
ter-water. For one tumbler, about 120 grains. 


3. Carlsbad. 


Potassium Sulphate. ..........-.ceeserecees 24 grains, 
Sodium Chloride..........00. cercccesees 150“ 

= SSMOMIMHNIORD avo kseccce.cen ceeees 425 ** 

$) PUNE, TREIO 5 5.5.50 0 waresing 205 n'00 230“ 
Calcium Sulphate, precip.......... ....-.+. m” 
Magnesium Sulphate, dried..............+. oe 


Mix thoroughly. To make 10 quarts. For one tumbler, 
about 24 grains. 


4, Pullna (Bitter- Water). 


Sodium Sulphate, dried.......... see: wie wie 1760 grains, 
Potassium Sulphate. ...........cceccccccsee ia 
ee CO ee eer eres 380 “ 

5 BIGREMONALS. 2... ...0000.000200. 000008 moe) °F 
Magnesium Sulphate, dried....,.........+. 2900 * 
Calcium Sulphate, precip..... ..-...+.+06. 6 6 


Mix thoroughly. Tomake 10 quarts. For onetumbler, 
about 140 grains. 


5. Vichy (Grande Grille). 


Potassium Sulphate 
OMIM KGRIOTINO 556 si ccccccscccesveveces 

Hy Bicarbonate. 
Magnesium Sulphate, dried 
Calcium Sulphate, precip.... .......++-+++ 


Mix intimately. To make 10 quarts. For one tumbler, 
about 28 grains. 


eee ce eer ee seer eee see 
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quantitative separation, 
163 

Antipyrin and chloral hy- 

drate, 49 
and iodine, compound 
of, 24 


description of, 19 

effect on solubility of 
caffeine, 138 

incompatibilities, 24, 104, 
128 


in tin boxes, coloration 
of, 197 
notes on, 4 
patent laws relating to, 
19 
producers of, 197 
Antisepsis, essential of, 158 
Antiseptics, colored, 95 
Antiseptol, 205 
‘* Antispasmodic 
200 
Arevaine, 55 
Areca nut, 143 
Arecolin, 55 
Arenaria, extract, 106 
Aribine chlorhydrate, 55 
Aristol, 106 


Powder,” 





Aristo], in ozeena, 187 


use of, 130 
Arnica root, 61 
Arsenic and antimony, 
quantitative separa- 
tion, 163 


and mercury, prepara- 
tion of solution of io- 
dide, 3 
quantitative determina- 
tion by Marsh’s appa- 
ratus, 1 
Artar root, 36 
Asafoetida in tears, 148 
sand in commercial, 194 
Asaron, 55 
Aselline, 144 
Aseptin and Aseptol, 232 
Aseptol, 106 
Asphaltum, Californian, 176 
Assays, pharmacopoeial, 1 
Atropamine, 207 


Atropine and cocaine, 
chemical relationship, 
145 


as antidote to cyanide of 
potassium, 164 
percentage in various 
roots of belladonna, 6 
sulphate, 222 
Austriacum, 58 


Automatic mineral water 
apparatus, 158 
a powder, 79 
powders, harmful- 


ness of, 154 

Balance, analytical, 119 

Currie’s,* 49 
BALLUFF, PAUL, obit., 38 
Balsam, Caledonian, 137 

Canada, how imported, 

126 

tolu, how imported, 126 

—— roller, Borham’s,* 
6 


Bareoscope, Divis’,* 71 
Barley water, 8 
Beef tea, 8 
Belladonna assay, 14, 225 
liniment, comp. ,- 132 
plasters, assay, 225 
root, menstruum for, 
103 
Scopola carniolica as a 
substitute, 22 
Belladonnine, 92 
Bellows, foot power,* 205 
Benzin, purification of, 35 
Benzoin, how imported,” 161 
‘* Benzosol,” 123 
as substitute for guaia- 
col, 163 
Berberis aquifolium, adulte- 
rant of, 51 
Betel oils, 90 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 100, 140, 160, 
218 
Bigelovia veneta as an adul- 
terant, 51 
Bismuth and pepsin elixir, 
180 
atomic weight, 106 
hair dye, 15 
oleate, 28 
Black wash, improved, 32 
Bleaching root sections, 30 
Bombax malibaricum, 23 
Boracic acid plaster, 128 
Borax as a milk preserva- 
tive, 4 
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Borax lake, Californian, 30 
Bordeaux mixture, 52 
Bordet’s hair tonic, 57 
Botanic garden at Kew, 84 
Bottle wax, gelatinous, 56 
Bouquets of winesand bran- 
dies, 158 
Brandy, bouquet, 158 
Brayera, menstruum 
103 
Breadberry, 8 
Bromethy] poisoning, 226 
Bromide of ammonium 
fumes in asthma, 101 
Bromine solution for urea 
estimation, 79 
Bromoform, 106 
as a remedy for whoop- 
ing cough, 36 
Brown -Séquard’s mixture 
for epilepsy, 56 
Brucine, separation of, 2 
Buchu, menstruum for, 103 
Buchus, comparative medi- 
cinal value of, 6 
note on, 229 


for, 


Bunsen’s burner,  Bran- 
son’s,* 41 
- burner, improved forms 
of ,* 207 


Burette for Kipp’s appara- 
tus, Thompson’s,* 25 
Schiff’s reservoir,* 111 
Burettes, paraffin float for, 
116 
Butylamine, 144 
Butyl chloral hydrate, exci- 
pient for, 29 
chloral hydrate, need 
for a menstruum, 21 


("= bromide, 179 
effect of antipyrin on 
solubility, 136 
mercuro-chloride, 197 
tri-iodide, 94 
Calamus, menstruum for, 
103 
Calcium chloride, excipient 
for, 29 
iodate as a disinfectant, 
92 
Calomel, action of hydrocy- 
anic acid on, 76 
Calonyction speciosum, 146 
Calumba, menstruum for, 
103 


test of tincture, 14 
Camphor, how imported, 
126 


excipient for, 29 

Japanese, mode of man- 
ufacture, 72 

Japanese, scarcity of, 72 

as a solvent of iodoform, 
215 

barosma, 6 

Cannabis indica, extract of, 


indica, improved ex- 
tract, 61 
indica, uses and toxic 
effects, 132 
Cantharides, how imported, 
126 


plaster, suppuration 
caused by, 116 
Capacity of casks, measure- 
ment of, 79 ° 
Capsicum as a counter-irri- 
tant, 136, 175 
Capsule filler, Acme,* 147, 
218 
Capsuled remedy for gonor- 
rhea, 9 
Carbolic disinfectant pow- 
ders, analysis, 94 
Carbonated drinks, Sunday 
sales of, 119 
Carbonic oxide in the blood, 
detection, 135 
Carmine, ammoniacal solu- 
tion, 48 
stain for root sections, 


30 
‘‘ Carter’s Little Liver Pills,” 
137 
Carvol, 108 
Cascara sagrada, tusteless 
fluid extract, 132 
sagrada wine, 158 
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1 bark, how imported, 
1 
Cassis, green, 131 
red, 131 
trade in Burgundy, 131 
Castilloa elastica, 146 
gum, 91 
Casting and moulding, prac- 
tical notes on, 68 
Castor-oil cultivation, 227 
draught, 158 
seeds, poisonous consti- 
tuents, 133 
Catechu, how imported, 126 
Ceara scrap, 146 
‘*Celerina,” 218 
— for pestle handles, 
11 


Cements, india rubber and 
utta-percha, 9, 224 
rubber, 224 
Ceratopetalum  apetalum, 
coumarin in, 108 
Cetraria, decoction, 61 
Chamomile flowers, how im- 
ported, 126 
fomentation, 8 
Charities, statistics of Pa- 
risian, 17 
Chaulmugra plants, culti- 
vation of, 36 
Chavicol, 90 
Chelidonine, 55 
Chemical exhibition, Man- 
chester, 156 
Chemicals, limit of impurity 
in, 81 
non-official, 120 
Chilblain ointment, 36 
remedies, 19 
Chimapilla, menstruum for, 
103 
Chirata, menstruum for, 103 
Chiretta, how imported, 126 
Chitine, 55 
Chloralamide, 92, 106 
as a hypnotic, 6 
Chloral hydrate, 21 
hydrate as a remedy for 
dandruff, 24 
urethane as hypnotic, 6 
Chlorine, free, detection in 
hydrochloric acid, 95 
in mixtures of alkaline 
chlorides and iodides, 
direct determination, 
132 
in urine, volumetric es- 
timation, 203 
liquid, as a commercial 
article, 177 
water, decomposition by 
light, 1.1 
Chlorodyne oisoning 
through milk, 136 
er purification of, 
1 


reactions and tests, 112 

water as a preservative, 
7, 196, 228 

water as vehicle for hy- 
podermic injections, 


167 
Chlorophyll, coloring matter 
from, 65 
Chocolate, purgative, 60 
syrup, 56 
Chrome green as a coloring 
for vermin poisons, 12 
Cimicifuga, menstruum for, 
03 


1 
Cinchona ‘alkaloids, beha- 
vior towards xyloland 
Mayer’s reagent, 83 
bark, how imported, 126 
menstruum for, 193 
test of tincture, 14 
Cinchonine iodosulphate as 
substitute for iodoform, 
205 
Cineol, 108 
Cinnamon bark, how im- 
ported, 126 
Chinese, 206 
Civet, how imported, 126 
Cleaning measures, etc., 72 
‘* Cleansing Cream,” 120 
—_ culture in Zanzibar, 
1 
Coca leaves, estimation of 
alkaloids, 91 





me leaves, how imported, 
1 


Cocaine and atropine, che- 
mical relationship, 145 
hydrochlorate and_bo- 
rax, incompatibility, 
136 
phenate, 115 
reaction for, 69 
Cochlospermum _—__ gossypi- 
um, 23 
Codeine, hydrochloride of, 
197 


phosphate, 197 
Coffee, fluid extract of roast- 
ed, 59 
inebriety, 127 
Colchicum, menstruum for, 
103 


test of tincture, 15 
Cold cream from cottonseed 
oil, 207 
College of Pharmacy, N. Y.., 
76, 98 
Collodion, cantharidal, Die- 
trich’s formula, 61 
salol, 197 
transparent and perma- 
nent, 57 
Colocynth, how imported, 
126 


test of tincture, 15 
Cologne water formulas, 59 
waters, 128 
Color of fluid extracts as 
criterion of quality, 102 
Colors for show bottles, 29 
hues, tints, and shades, 
145 
Combustion tubing, preser- 
vation of, 68 
Compound cathartic pill, 137 
Condenser, Beeson’s,* 149 
reflux, Hertkorn’s,* 107 
Schlarb’s,* 49 
Conium, menstruum for, 103 
unreliable preparations 


Cooking, sick-room, 8 
Copper, arsenite, for dysen- 
tery, 209 
oleate, 28 
reagent, 54 
salts as remedy for po- 
tato blight, 52 
Copying pads, gelatin for, 80 


. Cork, substitute, 192 


Cornus, menstruum for, 103 
Cosmetics, 129 
Cotoin, 55 
Cotton absorbent, 
method, 57 
carbolic, 29 
iodine, 29 
iodized, 128 
iodoform, 29 
medicated, 29 , 
styptic, 29 
sublimate, 29 
Cough mixture, 99 
Coumarin, 108 
Creams, cooling, 165 
Creolin, 106 
Creosote and iodoform mix- 
ture for phthisis, 56 
best source for, 21 
pills, 56 
specific gravity of, 19 
Cresalol, 222 
Cresol, crude, examination 
of, 129 
Cubeb, menstruum for, 103 
menstruum for extract, 
61 
Curarine, 55 
Cypripedium, 
for, 103 


French 


menstruum 


| amiana, adulterant of, 51 
Day, WALTER DE F., 
obit., 38 
Dr Forest, WM., extem- 
poraneous nitrometer,* 14} 
Demonology, Japanese, 154 
Dentifrice paste, 56 
Desiccator for pills, ete., 72 
Diabetic diet, 134 
Dictamnus bark, 20 
Digestion, artificial, 50 
Digitalein, 223 
Digitalin, 223 
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Digitalin, dispensing, 67 
Digitalis, constituents of in- 
fusion, 61 
preparations of, 168 
test of tincture, 15 
Digitogenin, 223 
Digitonin, 223 
Dibydrotoluidine, 144 
Disinfectant preparations, 
carbolic acid in, 168 
Disintegration, practical 
notes on, 68 
Dispensing charges, Toron- 
to, 38 
Distichlis maritima, use as 
adulterant, 51 
Distillation, apparatus for 
fractional, Valenta’s,* 109 
Distilling apparatus, Hert- 
korn’s,* 107 
Diuretin, 36, 106, 166 
nature and use, 72 
testing, 125 
Dobell’s solution, 99 
Doumg, A. R. L. On the 
composition of saccharin, 
119. 
Drainage tubing, sources of 
trouble from, 20 
Drinks, summer, in India, 
153 
Drops, variations in, 2 
Druggist, the successful, 136 
Druggists and doctors in the 
U.5S., 16 


Drug sales by auction, 24 
adulterants of new, 51 
crude, in London show- 

rooms,* 161 
green, percolation of, 95 
how imported, 126 
Johnson’s apparatus for 
extracting,* 45 
Drumine, 55 
Dulcamara, menstruum for, 
104 


j\ditorials, 17, 37, 57, 96, 
117, 138, 155, 178, 200, 
217, 231 
Egg with tea, coffee, cocoa, 
or milk, 8 
Hikonogen, 106 
Elaterin, variable strength 
of, 61 
Electricity as source of heat 
in chemical work, Fessen- 
den’s apparatus, * 87 
Emodin, 55 
English canard, 137 
Ergotinine, 106 
Eriodendron anfractuosum,, 
gum from, 24 
Erythrophleeine, 55 
en menstruum 
or, 104 
Ether, acetic, solubility, 21 
drinking in Ireland, 8, 
226 
a viny] alcohol in, 
1 


hydrogen peroxide from, 
150 


nitrous, apparatus for 
testing spirit,* 14, 27 

nitrous, detection of me- 
thylated spirit of, 95 

oxygen lantern, Ives’,* 


167 
ozonized, 14 
solubility of alkaloids 


and salts in, 74 
Ethereal from watery solu- 
tions, separating,* 111 
Ethyl bromide, 222 
Ethylene-phenylhydrazin- 
succinic acid, 48 
Ethyl-urethane, relation to 
carbonic acid, 21 
Eucaly ptol, 108 
Eucalyptus Hoemastoma, 87 
inferior to oil, 63 
menstruum for, 104 
citriodora, 87 
Euonymus, menstruum, 22 
Eupatorium, menstruum 
for, 104 
Evaporating dishes, auto- 
matic filling of,* 5 
Exalgine, 65, 114 
to distinguish, 75 
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Exalgine, tonic effects, 10 
toxic effects, 227 
Excipients, 28 
Extraction apparatus, 
Fliickiger’s,* 9 
apparatus, Frieden- 
burg’s,* 9 
apparatus, Fruehling’s,* 
apparatus, Knoeffler’s,* 9 
apparatus, Lewko- 
witsch’s,* 9 
pcoem, Mueller’s,”* 
14 


apparatus, Ungerer’s,* 
2 +4 


vo 
Extractive in crude drugs, 
determining,* 45 
Extracts, solid, dry, and 
fluid, 61 


| to in milk, quantitative 
estimation, 11 
in sour milk, estimating, 


in milk, rapid estima- 
tion, 33 
Fats, comparative results in 
analysis of, 76 
Kohlmann’s apparatus 
for melting point,* 33 
FENNEL, CuHas. T. P. Re- 
marks on the Digest of 
Criticisms of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 1, 21 
Ferric hydrate, color of, 159 
— salts, glycerites of, 


Ficus elastica, 146 
Filter for fruit juices, etc., 
Rolffs’,* 223 
for small quantities of 
liquid, 196 
quick, 157 
. support, Gyzander’s,* 5 
Filters, automatic filling of. 
Guenther’s, *225 
Kleinstueck’s,* 225 
Fish for an invalid, 8 
Floor wax, 80 
—— method of drying,” 
10 
Fluid extracts, 
for, 101, 121 
Fluoform, 105 
Foreau’s syrup, 57 
Formaldehyde - sodium - bi- 
sulphite, 106 
Formulary, Br., unofficial, 
147 
Formulas, alternative in the 
U.S: £:, 
Frankenia grandiflora, adul- 
terant of, 51 
Fraxetin, 55 
Fraxine, 55 
Frost-bite lotion, 36 
Funnel jacket, Forret’s,* 
165 
Furnace, hydrocarbon,* 53 
(5c. the U. S., 124, 189 
Gambier cultivation in 
Java, 153 
Gamnees, how imported,* 
Gas burner, Thompson-Bun- 
sen,* 125 [see Bunsen’s 


menstrua 


burner. | 

cut-off, Bauer’s automa- 
tic,* 45 

cut-off, Luzi’s,* 45 

generator, Burgmeis- 
ter’s,* 107 = 


generators, emptying,* 
107 ’ ptying, 


volumeter, Lunge’s,* 127 
washer, Raikow’s,* 107 
Gases, simple and rapid 
preparation, 191 
Gastric juice, estimation of 
— hydrochloric acid in, 


Gauze, Lister’s double cya- 
nide, 48 

Gauzes, surgical, quick pre- 
paration of, 27 

Gelatin for copying pads, 80 

Gelatins, medicinal, 133 

Cen, menstruum for, 
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Gelsemium, test of tincture, 
15 

Gentian, menstruum for, 121 

Geranium, menstruum for, 
121 

Germs, action of soil on, 151 

Ginger, soluble essence, 74, 
137 


Glass blowing. hints on,* 85 
bottles, solubility of, 11 
solubility in water, 109 
tubing, to cut,* 125 

Glue, powdered, 39 

Glycerin as a preservative of 

sulphuretted hydro- 
gen solution, 7 
German _ requirement 
for, 222 
improvement in manu- 
facture, 53 
jelly for 
mounts, 30 
purification, 115 
saponated, 109 
saponated, as ointment 
ase, 227 
soap, liquid, 232 
test for, 93 
Glycerites of ferrous salts, 92 
Glyco-gelatin as a basis for 
lozenges, 48 

Gold, bromide, 106 

Gonorrheea, capsules for, 222 

Gossypium root, menstru- 

um for, 121 
Grasses, method of drying, 
101 
Gravity, specific, 
Pharmacopeia, | 
GRAY, JOHN R., 118 
Grease for glass stoppers, 
ete., 200 
Green stain for 
tions, 30 
Grindelia, menstruum for, 
121 
Grindelia squarrosa, adulte- 
rant of, 51 
Gruel, 8 
Guaiacol, as the active ele- 
ment of creosote, 63 
Guaiacum, test of tincture, 
15 
Guarana, description and 
commercial notes, 6 
inutility of, 61 
menstruum for, 121 
Guenzburg’s reagent, 99 
Gum —_. how imported, 
126 
Aden, 70 
Amrad, 70 
Australian, 70 
arabic and gum Sene- 
gal, 177 
arabic, examination of, 
177 


microscope 


in the 


root sec- 


arabic, mucilage, 114 
areca, 23 
Barbary, 70 
benzoin, how imported, 
126 
Brazilian, 70 
Cape, 70 
chewing, 59 
cotton-tree, 24 
geddah, 70 
hatti, '70, 95 
ogadore, 70 
Oomra, 70 
Persian, as an adulte- 
rant, 116 
picking in Trieste, 199 
Senegal, 70 
Senegal, as adulterant 
of gum arabic, 177 
sohajna, 23 
sterculia, 23 
Talca, 70 
Turkey, 70 
East Indian, 23 
Gums, notes on various, 70 
mocherus, 23 
Gutta-percha cements, 224 


Hiemte as ferrugin- 

L ous tonic, 19 

Hair-dyes, 15 

— menstruum for, 
121 

Harmaline, 55 





Harmine, 55 
Headache wafers, 218 
Hectograph pad, 115 
Heliotrope perfume, 86 
Herniarine, 55 
Heva braziliensis, 146 
gum, 91 
Hexylamine, 144 
Hints for pharmacists, 72 
Hoang-nan, adulterant of, 
51 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, 
an adulterant of strophan- 
thus, 51 
Holder for evaporating 
dishes, Boessneck’s,* 223 
Honey, Californian, 93 
how imported, 126 
method of testing, 1 
of roses, 115, 137 
Hop, bitter principleand nar- 
cotic properties, 172 
Hospital expenses, London, 69 
Hurine, 55 
Hyeenanchbin, 55 
Hydrastinine, 107 
Hydrastis, menstruum for, 
121 


Hydrocotoin, 55 
Hydrogen peroxide, forma- 
tion from ether, 150 
peroxide, notes on, 69 
peroxide, preserving so- 
lutions of, 69 
Hyoscine, source and crys- 
talline form, 6 
Hyoscyamine, influence of 
age of belladonna root 
upon amount of, 6 
Hyoscyamus, alkaloidal 
value of annual and 
biennial, 210 
menstruum for, 121 
Hypnal, 222 
Hypnon, 107 
structural formula, 21 
Hypochlorite, estimation of 
urea by means of, 83 
Hypodermic solutions, per- 
manent, 167 


machines, 140 

I. Ichthyol plaster, 128 
uses of, 95 

Incineration, practical] notes 


on, 
India-rubber, 146 
cements, 224 
future supply of, 90, 146 
plasters, 128 
Indian yellow, 32 
Infinities in pharmacy, 41 
Infusions, time required for, 
61 
Indigo, synthesis of, 157 
Ink, aniline-black, 120 
blue hektograph, 179 
indelible, 180 
typewriter, 80 
Insect powder, plants yield- 
ing, 5 
principles of, 167 
testing, 111 
toxic principle, 227 
Insects in drugs, 7 
Intelligence of workmen im- 
proved by methods, 139 
Iodine, how imported, 163 
solutions, color of, 104 
test paper, 115 
Iodoform, camphor as sol- 
vent, 215 
formation from acetone, 
173 
industry, a new, 76 
manufacture, 116 
plaster, 128 
sea-weed as source of, 
2 


5 
solubility, 21 
test for spirit of nitrous 
ether, 11 
Iodol, 107 
Ipecac, emetine valuation of 
fluid extract, 192 
how imported,* 161 
ee ie how imported, 
1 


menstruum for, 121 
_ test of tincture, 15 
Iris, menstruum for, 121 
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Iron acetate, solution of, 3 


albuminate and its 
preparation, 194 
and ammonium, | tar- 


trate, composition of 
scale salt, 2 

and potassium, tartrate, 
composition of, 2 

and quinine, solution of 
citrate, 3 

chloride as reagent for 
cocaine, 69 

chloride, solution of, 3 

citrate, solution of, 3 

dialyzed, 79 

hypophosphite, pharma- 
copeeial salt of, 2 © 

lactate, preparation of, 2 

nitrate, solution of, 3 

oxalate, percentage of 
ferrous oxide, 2 

peptonate, 79 - 

reduced, percentage of 
metal, 2 

saccharated carbonate, 
percentage of ferrous 
carbonate, 2 


saccharated iodide, 

ern ay of pharmaco- 
oeial, 5 

salicylate, solution of, 
198 

solution of albuminate, 
140 

subsulphate, strength of 
solution, 3 

sulphate, test for 
strength, 2 


tersulphate, solution of, 
3 


Mie and its resin, 50 
e? depreciation in strength 
of, 95 
test of tincture, 15 

Jamaica dogwood, adulte- 
rant of, 51 

Japanese paper as vehicle 
for medicines, 137 

Jelly, linseed, for cough, 8 

Jequirity, action and consti- 
tuents, 133 

Jumbul seeds as remedy in 
diabetes, 40 


aolin and its sources, 147 
Kauri gum as constitu- 
ent of Caledonian 
balsam, 137 
Kawain, 55 
Keratin coating for pills, 59 
pill-coating, notes on, 68 
KERNER, Dr. G., obit., 58 
Kerosene lamps, accidents 
with, 176 
Kew botanic garden, 84 
Kino, liquid, 210 
Kola nut in seasickness, 136 
Kosin, insoluble in water, 
103 
Koumigss, 8 ‘ 
Krumeria, menstruum for, 
121 


abelling bottles, 218 
Labels, to remove, 72 
Laboratory apparatus, 
Meyer’s,* 221 
Lacmoid, 180 
Lacquer, Japanese, 38 
Lamp, alcohol or benzin,* 
125 
alcohol, with adjustable 
burner, Klipphenn’s,* 
87 


Landolphia gum, 91 
Lanolin, 39 
as ointment base, 57 
notes on, 73, 222 
Lard, benzoated, 61 
test for cottonseed oil in, 
94 
Lavender in Sussex, 176 
Lead and opium wash, im- 
proved, 32 
cerate of subacetate, 61 
in water, detection, 229 
subacetate, solution, 3 
Lemonade, 8 
Lemons, cultivation in Si- 
cily, 26 
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Leptandra, menstruum for, 
121 


Leucodendrin, 55 
Leucotin, 55 
Licorice industry in Sicily, 


Ligatures, antiseptic, 95 
Lime, bromide, strength of, 


2 
chlorinated, strength of 
commercial, 2 
hydrated, solution of, 3 
a alanine nature of, 


water, 13 
Lindera sericea, oil of, 108 
Lind’s reaction, 99 
Liniment, compound bella- 
donna, 132 
Liniments, notes on various, 
61 


‘*Liquor Ferri Peptonati,” 
79 
‘* Stomalgicus,” 79 
Lister’s cyanide of zinc and 
mercury, 66 
Lithia, medical and chemi- 
cal misconceptions 
about, 10 
water, Londonderry, 215 
waters, American,* 163 
Lioyp, J. U. Infinities in 
pharmacy, 41 
Lobelia, menstruum for, 121 
Lobeline, 176 
sulphate, 55 
Londonderry lithia water, 
215 
Lone, Ext H., 118 
Lozenge machine,* 204 
Lozenges for dryness of 
throat and mouth, 205 
Lysol, 148, 232 


acaranga indica, gum 
from, 24 
— citrate, solution 
of, 3 


Malt extract as a pill exci- 
pient, 28 
extract, determining di- 
astasic power, 55 
Mandragorine sulphate, 55 
Manihot Glaziorii, 146 
gum, 91 
Manganese, preparation of, 
52 . 


Manna, how exported, 126 
notes on, 149 
Mars Tartarise, tinct., 159 
Matico, menstruum for, 121 
Mayer's reagent, behavior 
with cinchona alkaloids, 
83 


Meat extract, apparatus for 
analysis,* 75 
peptones, 131 
peptones, valuation of, 
0 


4 
MEISTER, C. F. W., 137 
Menstrua for fluid extracts 
and tinctures, 101, 121 
Mentholas ananti epticand 
anodyne, 74 
as remedy for vomiting, 
136 
cones,* 123 
Mercaptal, nature of, 21 
Mercurial flannel, 8 
Mercuric chloride in subli- 
mate dressings, estima- 
tion, 177 
Mercury, albuminate, 200 
and zinc plaster, 128 
and zinc cyanide, 116 
benzoate, preparation 
of, 56 
crystallized protoiodide, 
80 


green iodide, 198 
how exported, 126 
in a tape-worm, 92 
nitrate, solution of, 3 
ointment of nitrate with 
petrolatum, 136 
oleate, 28 
plaster, 128 
with chalk, inutility of, 
61 
Metals, prices of, 99 
Methylacetanilide, 222 
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Methylene iodide, high spe- 
cific aged of, 39 
Methylene blue as an ano- 
dyne, 143 
Metric system, adopticn by 
Mexico, 218. 
weights and measures in 
the U. 8., 124 
weights and measures, 
obligations of Con- 
gress regarding, 188 
Milk analysis, 33 
analysis, improved coil 
for,* 41 
effects of thunder storms 
on, 166 
estimation of fat in, 33- 
preservation and sterili 
zation, 4 
sour, Bavarian method 
of preserving, 4 
Mint oil, 227 
2 renee a new, 
2 
Monocamphor, isa- or beta,- 
10 


Moringa  pterygosperma, 
gum from, 23 
Morphine, colometric esti- 
mation of, 164 
salts and hydrocyanic 
acid, 93 
Morrhuine, 144 
as a medicine, 159 
Mounting root sections, 30 
Mouth wash, aromatic, 159 
Musk, artificial, 50, 73, 108, 
110, 223 
deer,* 83 
how exported, 126 
how imported, *162 
tincture of, 83 
Mustard poultice, 8 
Myrrh, analysis, 136 


Y arceine, artificial, worth- 
lessness of, 27 
with anesthetics, 158 
Naphthalin, amending the 
odor of, 133 
tests, 148 
Naregamia, alata, 36 
as an expectorant, 116 
Neriine, 55 
Nessler’s test, effect of tem- 
perature on, 229 
Nickel compound, volatile, 


Nitro-glycerin as antidote to 
illuminating gas, 203 


industrial preparation 
of,* 89 
Nitrometer, extemporane- 
ous,* 141 


Lunge’s, use in assay- 
46 
modification of Lunge’s,* 


27 
Nitrous ether, improved pro- 
cess for spirit, 203 
Nomenclature of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 1 
unification of, 34 
Nux vomica, assay of, 2 
vomica, dose of, 134 
vomica, menstruum for, 
121 
vomica, test of tincture, 
5 


QC" anise, and anethol, 86 
arnica root, 86 
almond, from _ peach 
kernels, 108 

ammoniacum resin, 108 
angostura bark, 108 
beech-tar, 108 
betel, 86 
bitter-almond, 108, 134 
buchu, 6 
cajuput, specific gravi- 


caraway, 108 

carrot, 86 

cascarilla, 86 

cassia, 86, 197, 206 
castor, adulterated, 12 


castor, cultivation in 
Senegal, 8 

castor, how imported, 
126 





Oil, cinnamon, commercial; 
22 


cinnamon leaf, 108 
cinnamon, testing, 135 


cod-liver, constituents, 
144 

cod-liver, how imported, 
126 

cod-liver, saponified 
mixture, 22 

cottonseed, cold cream 
from, 207 

cottonseed, detection, 
115 

cottonseed, in lard, test 
for, 94 

croton, excipient for, 59 

elemi, 87 


eucaly ptus, 87 

eucalyptus, note on, 228 

eucalyptus, sources of 
commercial, 9 

fennel, 87 

galanga, 87 

galbanum, 87 

gurjun, as an expecto- 
rant, 137 

juniper-berry, 108 

kesso, 87 

kuro-moji, 108 

levisticum-seed, 108 

long-pepper, 109 

Macagsar, 120 

mace, 177 

nutmeg, 177 

of birch and wintergreen, 
identity, 56 


of tar, 80 
olive, how exported, 126 
pennyroyal, manufac- 


ture in Ohio, 199 
pimpinella, 109 
rose, 64, 170 
rosemary, 109 
rosemary, petroleum in, 
8 
sassafras, constituents 
of, 197 
savin, explosion of, 120 
star-anise, 109 
valerian, 87 
wild-cherry bark. 109 
wintergreen, 114, 135 
Oils, essential, distillation 
in vacuum, 86 
essential, how exported, 
126, 162 
essential, notes on, 86, 
08 


1 
ethereal, as by-products, 
157 


essential, watery solu- 
tions of, 38 
excipients for, 29 
of betel leaves, 90 
pine, 87 ' 
separation of mineral 
from other, 100 
Ointments, cooling, 165 
Oleandrin, 55 
Oleates, 28 
Oleite, 199 
Oleofractometer, Jean’s,* 
Onion, constituents of, 180 
Opium assay, 218 
crop in Turkey, 90 
cultivation in Mexico, 
229 
Mexican, 7 
preparations, colorome- 
tric estimation of mor- 
phine strength, 164 
toxicological notes on, 
70 


yearly consumption, 113 
Orange elixir, 61 

peel, menstruum for, 

103 

syrup, separation of, 62 
Orexine, 114 

as an appetizer, 74 
Origanum oil, 227 
Orris root, how exported, 

126 

Ortbine, 137 
Orthrine, as an antipyretic, 


67 
Otto of rose, 64, 170 
Ouabain, 55 _ 
in whooping-cough, 61 
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Oxygen container, explosion 


of, 158 
ve teraaa Gohring’s,* 
generating, 136 
in organic substances, 
general reaction, 135 
Oxyleucotin, 55 


Oxymethyl sulphonate of 
sodium, 106 
Ozokerite, fresh discovery 
of, 10 
production in Galicia, 
173 


Packasefo rming ma- 
chine,* 145 
Paint, luminous, 58 
PAINTER, EMLEN, obit., 38 
Pancreatin, improvement in 
commercial, 158 
solution, 50 
Paper, lacmoid, 160 
Paracotoin, 55 
Paraffin, behavior towards 
solvents, 173 ; 
colloidal nature of, 137 
Paraguay tea, 116 
Paraldehyde, nature of, 21 
Paregoric, criticism on, 63 
Pareira, menstruum for, 121 
Partridge poisoning, 93 
Paste, adhesivé, 153 
bookbinder’s, 39 
Patents in Bolivia, 140 
recent, 215 
Patrinia scabioscefolia, oil 
from, 87 
PEIXOTTO, MosEs L., obit., 
187 
——— a bismuth elixir, 


and its tests, 201 
improvement in com- 
mercial, 158 

solution, 3, 50 

Peptone and albumen, notes 

on, 204 
Peptones, 131 
oe essentials for, 


— making in Nice,* 
1 
Perfumery, literature, 58, 
120 
Perspiration of feet, to re- 
lieve, 153 
Pestle handles, cement for, 
116 
Petrolatum, emulsifying 
ointment of, 56 
ointment of nitrate of 
mercury with, 137 
Petroleum in India, 57 
in oil of rosemary, 8 
Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, American, 156 
Assoc., proceedings of 


Amer., 181 

Assoc., Amer., scientific 
papers, 119 

Assoc., Mass., 118 

associations, various, 
156 


congress, no more inter- 
national, 139 
periodicals, foreign, 158 
Pharmacopeeia, Br., supple- 
ment, 58, 139 
Convention, 
sion, 77, 96 
criticisms on, 1, 21, 61 
German, 109 
German, supplement, 58 
revision, 79 
Swiss, 95 
Pharmacy, infinities in, 41 
in Hammerfest, 199 
Phenacetin, 107 
administration, 120 
new derivatives of, 222 
reactions and tests, 94 
to distinguish, 75 
Phenol, crude, examination 
of, 129 
estimation of water in, 
125 
Phenylurethane, as an anti- 
pyretic, etc., 74 
Phosphorus, amorphous, 166 
in diabetes, 50 


for revi- 
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Phosphorus, manufacture 
of, 88 
‘* Phthiosot,” 123 
Physostigmine, rapid spoil- 
ing of, 61 
test for, 174 
Pichi, adulterant of, 51 
Pill, oe cathartic, 
1 


machine, Négre’s,* 145 
Pills consumed in Great Bri- 
tain, 139 
creosote, 56 
for colds, 56 
keratin-coated, 68 
keratinizing, 59 
sugar coating, 95, 99 
Pilocarpine in jaundice, 76 
Pilocarpus, menstruum for, 
121 
pinnatifolius, adulte- 
rant of, 51 
Pinch-cock, Stoddart’s,* 175 
Pinus sylvestris, extract of, 
120 
Pipette, Fittig’s,* 11 
Pitch, Burgundy, excipient 
for, 29 
Pitjecor, 88 
Piuri, 32 
Plant derivatives, rare, 55 
Plasters, india-rubber, 128 
Platinum, 222 
apparatus for meat an- 
alysis, etc.,* 75 
black, active, 133 


Podophylum, menstruum 
for, 121 
Potassa, solution, 3 
Potassium, arsenite, solu- 
tion, 3 


citrate, solution, 3 
ferricyanide by Kass- 
ner’s process, 122 
ferrocyanide, manufac- 
ture, 16 
permanganate, 
ent for, 29 
sulphite, anhydrous, 56 
tellurate, as remedy for 
phthisis, 9 
Poultices, various, 8 
Powder divider, Dessau’s,* 


23 
divider, Hall’s,* 23 
Precipitation, advantages 
of Dietrich’s method, 2 
practical notes on, 68 
Preparations, desirable men- 
strua for, 2 
Prescription, difficult, 99, 
120 


file, Estes’,* 23 

Prizes awarded at Paris, 17 

Proctor’s paste as a pill ex- 
cipient, 28 

Proteic matter, micro- 
chemical distinction, 174 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii as 
cork substitute, 192 

Pulsatilla, anemone, 
duction of, 9, 223 

Pumice stone, source of, 32 

Purgatives, abuse of, 157 

Pycnanthemum Willemotii 
as source of insect pow- 
der, 52 

Pyoktannin as an antisep- 
tic, 198, 114 

Pyrethrum, active princi- 
ple, 227 

Pyretics, 106 


excipi- 


pro- 


uassia, menstruum for, 
121 


Quebracho, test of tincture, 
15 

Queries and Answers, 19, 39, 
58, 78, 99, 119, 140, 159, 
179, 200, 218, 232 

Quinidine sulphate, 222 


Quinine in mixtures, estima- 
tion of, 93 
in quinine tannate, esti- 
mation, 145 
sulphate, 222 
sulphate, adoption of 


erner’s test, 106, 20 
_ tests, 136 
Quinoline as a preservative, 
47 
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Reagent Guenzburg’s, 99 
Reagents, most suita- 
ble strength, 135 
Receiver, Scharch’s,* 167 
Red gum, 180 
Resin, delicate reaction for, 
36 


jalap, 50 
muttee pale, 24 
soap as an emulsifying 
agent, 91 
Resinoids, 120 
Resorcin as an antiemetic, 
158 
as test for nitrous com- 
pounds in sulphuric 
acid, 44 
distinction from carbolic 
acid, 10 
Retorts, phosphorus, 88 
Rhamnus Purshiana, adul- 
terant of, 51 
Rheum, menstruum for, 121 
—" how exported, 127, 
16 


Rhus glabra, menstruum 
for, 121 
Rick’s improved coil for 


milk analysis,* 41 
Roaches, to destroy, 136 
Rose culture in Bulgaria,* 


menstruum for, 121 
oil, manufacture, 170 
Roses, honey of, 15 
perfume of,* 64 
Root sections for 
scope, 30 
Rubber bulbs, manufacture 
of, 171 
cement, 224 
Rubidium bromide, as reme- 
dy in epilepsy, etc., 6 
Rubus, menstruum for, 121 
Rumex, menstruum for, 121 


+ enn Belgian laws 
respecting, 32 
composition of, 119 
influence on digestion, 
11 
Saffron, how exported, 127 
solution for coloring loz- 
enges, 48 
Safrol, 109 
Salicyl compounds, purifica- 
tion of artificial, 108 
Salicylic acid, impure, 232 
water as vehicle for hy- 
podermic injections, 
167 
Saliva, reactions and consti- 
tuents, 140 
Salol collodion, 197 
Salt manufacture, 
process, 110 
mountains, 
153 
Salts, excipients for, 29 
granular effervescent, 58 
Sand in commercial asafoe- 
tida, 194 
Sanguinaria, 
for, 121 
Santalin, 55 
Santoninoxim, 55 
Sarsparilla, how exported, 
127, 162 
Savin, menstruum for, 121 
Seale salts, excipients for, 
9 
Scammony, variability of, 62 
ScHERING, E., obit., 58 
Scopola carniolica, 22 
japonica, 22 
Section cutting, 30 
Senega, concentrated infu- 
sion, 36 
valuation of extract, 205 
Senna, how exported, 127 
griping principle of, 80 
Separating apparatus, 
chuetze’s,* 107 
Separator for ethereal and 
watery solutions, Ga- 
walowski’s,* 11 
for ethereal liquids, 121 
Shaking apparatus, Tafel’s,* 
5 


micro- 


Pick’s 


Nevada's, 


menstruum 


Show bottle, novel, 45 
Silvering glass, 218 





Silver, nitrate, diluted, 61 
Siphon for sampling distil- 
lates, Hertkorn’s,* 11 
Siphonia elastica, 146 
Soap as a pill excipient, 29 
blue, 125 
castile, 99 
liniment, formula for, 62 
resin, as emulsifying 
agent, 91 
shaving, 99, 177 
Soaps, liquid, 75 
Soda by Solvay’s process, 
American, 100 
determination of caustic 
and carbonate, 53 
paracreotinate, 130 
solution of, 3 
Sodium arsenite, solution, 3 
bicarbonate, as a milk 
preservative, 4 


carbonate, decomposi- 
tion by heat, 12 
carbonate, unsafe for 


volumetric work, 120 
chlorated solution, 3 
cresotinate or cresotate, 

53 

fluoride, 171 
ricirol-sulphonate, 199 
salicylate, 95 
salicylate, toxic action, 
136 
Solanine, distribution and 

micro-chemistry, 174 
Solubilities, 2 
Solutions, percentage, 60 
Somnal as a hypnotic, 6 

nature of, 71 
Sozoiodol salts, general re- 
actions, 142 
Specific gravity apparatus, 
Kichhorn’s,* 87 
gravity bottles for hot 
climates, 7 


gravity, convenient 
method for finding, 
208 


gravity, liquid of high, 
39 


gravity of viscid liquids, 
52 
ieee, how exported, 
127 


Spice adulterant, 141 

Spices, valuation of, 199 

Spirit of nitrous ether, iodo- 
form test for, 11 

Spirits of essential oils, ex- 
temporaneousg, 62 

Stains for root sections, 30 

Standards of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of 1880, 1 

Star anise industry in Ton- 
quin, 51 

Starch, iodated, 61 

Steam kettle, Meyver’s,* 221 

Sterculia urens, 23 

Stereospermum chelonoides, 
gum from, 24 

Still, Egrot’s,* 201 

Stirring apparatus,* 69 

Stoppers for reagent bottles, 
Swarts’,* 223 

Strophanthidin, 55 

Strophanthin, 55 

Strophanthinol, 55 

Strophanthus hispidus, 199 

seeds, adulterant of, 51 
seed, true and false, 7 
— for inebriety, 
5 


separation of, 2 
slight solubility, 62 
Strychnos Malaccensis, 
adulterant of, 51 
Stylophorine hydrochl., 55 
Sublimate dressings, estima- 
tion of mercuric chloride, 
177 
Suet porridge, 8 
Sugar coloring, 159 
estimation by Fehling’s 
test, 21 
in urine, determination 
of, 39, 75 
milk, manufacturein U. 
new reagent for, 49 
reagent for invert, 152 
Sulphaminol, 116 
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Sulphocyanide test for albu- 
min, 143 
Sulphur disinfection, dam- 
age from, 115 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ap- 
paratus,* 109 
hydrogen solution, gly- 
cerin as preservative 
of, 7 
Sulphurous disinfectant 
powders, analysis, 94 
Sulphonal, 88,107 ~ 
as a hypnotic, 6 
‘*Sun Cholera Mixture,” 218 
Supari, 143 
Suppositories, 130 


| “Swiss pills,” 159 


Syrup, Bouvet’s apparatus, * 
165 


raspberry, 78 

Syrups by cold, Bouvet’s ap- 

paratus,* 129 
need for staining, 62 
notes on various, 62 
preservation of, 106 
strength of pharmaco- 
_- peeial, 62 
‘‘Syrupus contre la Toux,” 


} machine, Biilow’s,* 
143 
machine, Richter’s,*204, 


-" se how exported, 
127 
Tanghinine, 55 
Tannic acid, 222 
Tannin, Australian wattle 
as a source of, 15 
in wine, volumetric es- 
timation, 124 
volumetric estimation 
of, 121 
Tariff, the new, 211 
Tea, estimation of theine, 36 
Technology, literature on, 79 
Terebene, 200 
Terpin hydrate in whooping- 
cough, 83 
hydrate, 88 
in urine, detection, 158 
Test paper for acids, 221 
paper, iodine, 115 
tube holder, Stoddart’s, * 
175 
Tests for reagents, 57 
Tetrahydro - beta -naphthyl- 
amine, 106 
—" in tea, estimation of, 


Theobromine, 
lic, 36 

Thermometer, electrical con- 
tact,* 27 

Thermostat, Pensky’s,* 169 

Thioketone, 122 

Thiol, 175 

Thunder storms, their effect 
upon milk, 165 

THURBER, DR. GEO., obit., 77 

Thymol water as vehicle for 
hy podermic injections, 167 

a menstrua for, 101, 

12 
notes on, 62 
tests of identity, 14 

Toast water, 8 

Trade-mark decision, French 
158 

Trade-marks, recording, 216 

Trichloral - dehyd - pheny] - 
dimethyl-pyrazol, 49 

Tropidine into tropine, con- 
version of, 179 

Tropine, conversion of tro- 
pidine into, 179 

Tube, water-jacketed, 7 

Turnera microphylla, adul- 
terant of, 51 

Turpentine, production of, 
172 


nits, biblical, 147 


sodio-salicy- 


Urea, apparatus for 
clinical estimation, 
133 


estimation, bromine so- 
lution for, 79 

estimation by means of 
hypochlorite, 83 
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Urea, Knop-Huefner method 
for estimating, 17 
table for use with nitro- 
meter, 47 
Urine, detection of biliary 
matter in, 224 


anilla, how exported, 127 
Veal tea, 8 
Vermin poisons, 
matter for, 12 
Viburnum prunifolium, ad- 
ulterant of, 51 
Volumes, specific, in the 
Pharmacopeezia, 1 


coloring 


ARBURG, 
of, 130 


Dr, poverty 
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WARDER, Ros’T B. Qualita- 
tive tests for the limit of 
impurity in chemicals of 
the U.S. P., 81 

Wash bottle, Kuehnlenz’s,* 

29 


bottle valve, Brown’s,* 
175 
Water in phenol, estimation, 
125 


sterilization of, 134 
weight of, 54 
ters, medicated, 61, 221 
mineral, artificial, 232 
ttle, Australian, as 
source of tannin, 15 

Wax, analysis, 5 

how exported, 127 





Wax, Japan, 95 
WeseEr, WM. Critical notes 
on the U.S. P., 61 
Weser, Wm. Menstrua for 
fluid extracts and tinc- 
tures, etc., 101, 121 
Wild cherry, syrup of, 62 
Wine, bouquet, 158 
cascara sagrada, 158 
manufacture, French 
regulation of, 158 
Wines, criticisms of phar- 
macopeoeial, 63 
detection of artificial 
coloring,* 105 
Wood as a source of human 
food, 134 
Woods, how exported, 127 
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WoOoDWARD, WM., obit., 158 
Wool fat, 122 
Wrightine, 55 


ylol, behavior with cin- 
chona alkaloid, 83 


Sine manufacture of 
compressed, 67 

—. Reuma, adulterant 
of, 51 


7 and mercury, cya- 
nide, 66, 116 
borate, for eczema, 224 
oleate, 28 
oxide plaster, 128 
to write on, 149 
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